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THE FRIEND'S PrfWftLYr 



The room was a large old-fashioned look- 
ing place, with many doors opening into if. 
Some of these were closet doors: one led 
to the entry which cflmmQnicated with the 
"best end" oWhe house; one let y^an into 
the porch or piazza, and one opene^^upon^ 
the stairs; the place under them making a 
very smig closet for the children, in which 
to put all things belonging to them, wtuch 
were in daily use. If you opened Ihii closet, 
it would at once be seen that it belonged to^ 
a large family; for here were slates, books, ' 
and neat little work boxes, placed nicely 
upon alow shelf, while " all in a row" stood 
several pairs of shoes, with sitings in evQiy 
one of them, and looking as if any sii& 
might he found aipong ihem. _ 

A large old settee occupied the west side^i 
of the' room; it was placed between two^ 
winHows, and here, when any little_^lmen( 
overtook the children, they were acciistomed 
* to hav:g a little bed, with its, nice^ft pil- 
low, and its little coverlet made just to fit. 
Here Ihey were pnt where they might be 
near the mother, and see what she was 
doing all (he day long : and no music feM^\. 
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sounded sweeter to their ears, than that 
mother's sweet hymn — 

** Hush ! my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed," &c. 

Is it not a sweet hymn? Sweetly it 
sounded to the sick child, when chanted 
by the soft low voice of its affectionate 
mother. 

I must not forget the lai^e closet, where 
there were always some crackers or bread 
for the children to eat, when they came in 
tired and hungry, and where sometimes, 
(but not very often,) sister Mary had some 
excellent gingerbread. Nor must I forget 
to tell you who the people were that lived 
in this house, and their names. The owner 
of the house was named T. El I wood Stew- 
art. He was named Thomas Ell wood, after 
a friend who lived very many years ago, at 
the same time with William Penn. The 
peopleof tiie neighbourhood generally called 
him Mr. Stewart, but as I am a Friend, I 
must call him Ell wood Stewart; not that I 
mean to be disrespectful, but Friends think 
we ought not to say Master to any one, 
because we read in the Bible, that we 
should not call any man our master ; and 
as Mr. is merely a corruption of master, 
Friends do not feel free to use the term. 

Ellwood Stewart's wife was named 
Mary, and his eldest daughter too^ was 
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called by that sweet *ame, which almost ' 
every body loves. It has a very pleasant, -Jl 
sound, and besides this, we read in the ', 
Scriptures of Mary the mother of Jesus. ' 
Mary the daughter 'was about twenty-two 
years old; and then followed Robert and 
WilUam, Sarah, Henry, Rebecca, Jane, 
Elizabeth, Martha, ^nd Ellwood. A nice, 
large family of brothers ^ud asters to live 
together. 

Robert ajid William were from home; 
thj^ former studying mrfdicine in Philadel- 
phia, the latter was salesman in a store. 
Saraband Henry were both at school ; and 
it was to the fi?f younger children, that all. 
the slates, books, work boxes, and shoes itt 
the closet belonged. It was a delightful ( 
Sevenlh-day afternoon, in the ninth month,'^ 
and the children had some of their cousinw 
with them, playing in the yard. ^ I 

There was a number of fine old trees in- 
the yard, or lawn before the house, and 
every girl placed her back against one of 
these trees, excepting one only whom they,^ 
galled "Pussy." Tiiis one went round beg-J^ 
''0stg " Poor Pussy wauls a corner," and al- i 
prays received the same answer, " Go lo the % 
sxt neighbour." In the mean lime the 
Ms al the trees were exchanging- placesi^ 
vh _each other as rapidly as possible. If, 
Pussy" could get to a vacant tree, before 
% rightful owiieij she was entitled to it 
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while the girl to wHbm it belonged, went 
begging in the same way, until she was 
dexterous enough to slip into some one 
else's place. It is a very pleasant and 
healthful exercise, wh^ played with spirit 
and good hun^our. They were in sight 
from the piazza, and the air was ringing 
with their mony tones and joyous laugh- 
ter, when the pother and her oldest daugli- 
ter brought their work, to sit an hour or 
two in the open air. 

Very precious to both of these was the 
time -they spent togctlicr, for they did not 
expect to be long inhabitants of the same 
house; the daughter was about to take now 
duties upon her, and it was in allusion to 
this subject, that she said to licr mother, 
** Motlicr, I feel as if I had not been all that 
an elder sister ought to be^ to those dear 
children: I havo not always been patient 
enough with them. I think I have not 
been sufficiently instructive to them, either 
by precept or example. The mother re- 
plied, " Very precious hast thou been to me, 
and very mudi sball I miss thee ; but thou 
art about entering a sphere of more useful- 
ness, and, I trust, o'f increased happiness." 
She further remarked, "As tliuc will not 
leave us until sprhig, dear Mary, j^erhaps 
thee can execute a doiign I have hud in my 
mind for some time. Thee knows our 
neighbourhood is not one of Friends: and 
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the children see and hear so much, which 
tends to counteract home impressions, that 
I wish much to find some pleasant employ- 
ment for their winter evenings, which may 
be combined with theii religious instrur- 
tions. 

We have a great many books; but moat 
of the ancient journals are written in an old- 
fashioned style, distasteful to children ; and 
besides, there are so many cruel things men- 
tioned in them, that I would rather not put 
the history of such sufferings as the early 
Friends endured, into their hands. At their 
tender age, it may create hardness of heart 
towards the other sects which persecuted 
Friends with such unrelenting bigotry. Wilt 
thou then be willing to sketch a character 
occasionally from these works ? Thou ha:-! 
read them so frequently, that thou wilt be 
at no loss in finding all that relates to any 
particular character. I think thou ciiast 
make them interesting. At any rate \vv 
will present the children with truths, ill ni- 
trating the peculiar views of our society." 

Mary's face brightened, and entering at 
once upon the idea, she said. "Oh! yes 
there are many, many characters winch 
they are fully capable of comprehen«lii]g 
Even Martha can understand about poor 
James Parnell, how sick he was, iwA liow 
he was shut up in prison. When I re.ad 
these books — wheni seeVvo^'^fvew^^'^^^'^^ 
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and fly oflTto his own snug little nest. The 
children never saw hioi in the winter time, 
except about sunset, and then ihoy generally 
watched for him. 

At the close of the bright days, came a 
long spell of rainy weather. The little ones 
>4id not fret and worry the older ones, bat 
fhey could not go out, and sometimes would 
grow very restless. 

One day Martha, whose active, energetio^ 
disposition made her feel il the most, came " 
and stood by her mother's side. " Oh '. mo- 
ther, what shall I do next." "What has 
thee been doing?" said the mother. 
have been playing with Elly and Lizz;_^ 
and as fasl as ever I build up a house, EUjT 
knocks it down; and he rubs out every . 
tiling I draw on the slate ; and then, when 
IweiU to Lizzy, she would not let me touch 
any of her things; and she is only just 
dressing her doll ;" and aa she concluded, 
Martha looked up in her mother's face, with 
Ihe air ofa much injured person. "Martha," 
said her mother, '• I suppose thee dislurl 
Lizzy's things, as Elly did thine: but let 
us !^ if we cannot find some pleasant (tro-r 
ployfflcni. Does thee know that sitter 
Mary, Inst evening after thee went to bed, 
got a very prctiy patch rea^ for thee to 
^w ? It is in thy Utile worlt-box, which' 
" do not think thee has opened to-day. 

'ing it, and the little stool." Martha dii' 
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as her mother told her, but did not seem 
much reheved of her trouble. Her mother 
then said, " Go softly, and stand by thy 
father. Directly ,he will look up from his 
paper, and then ask him plea3a,ntly, if he 
will be so kind as to read for us." Mactha's 
face was covered wit^ smiles at ooes, and 
she said, "And lhen4 may sit by thee and 
sew my patchwork." The mother smiled 
and nodded an assent, Itrhile the little one 
went very joyfully to execute her coramis- 
aioii. • 

bin a few minutes all was arranged. 
Stwood Stewart was always ready to 
Htiiy his family ; and, coming to the side 
I. the room where his wife was, he asked 
her what dl^ would like to have read? 
while Mary, in obedienca io an intimation 
from her mother, had ah-eady gone for t 
little manuscript. This was handed to ^ 
with a half bfosh and a whole smila. ' 
readthetitleQfit — "Sketch of the life otTho- 
masEllwoofi." "Oh! Father," saidMarlha 
eagerly, " that is about thee, isn't it ? — does 
it tell about tU^ when thee was a little 
boy ? — shall I tetl Lizzy to come ? — may J 
tell them all ?" " No, my little girl, it is 
not about me, but about the man I was 
named after. That is, I wascalted Thomas 
Ellwood, because he was called Tiiomas 
Ellwood. Does thee understand me ?" 
" Yes, Father ; ibr 1 was called Martlia, 
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because dear Grandmother StewaYt's name 
was Martha, and Jane was called Jane, 
after Grandmother Brace." << Yes, tliat is 
right; and now thee may call the other 
cWldren in, and Nancy too. Give EUy a 
nice clean slate and pencil to keep him 
quiet. Poor fellow, he cannot understand 
any reading, and we must amuse him some 
other way." 

So saying — ^lie looked over the manu- 

, script, and when the children were all 

•seated, and each was employed in some 

way to keep the hands busy,, as well as the 

mind, the father began 

THE STORY OF THOMAS ELLWOOD. 

Thomas Ell wood ■ was the younger son 
of a man named Walter Kllwood. The 
lilUwood family bad once been rich ; but, 
jfgpfrixis to many causes, had become poorer 
and "poorer, until the grandfather of Tho- 
mas Ellwood and the father of Walter, 
retrieved the fatten condition of the family 
by marrying the only child of Waher Gray, 
whose name aiul whose estate passed iuu* 
the possession of Waher EHwoo^. 

Perhaps you do not know that, in Eng- 
land, it is the custom for the eldest son of a 
family to have all the money and lands, Icl't 
by the father when he dies. Tin; oldt.sl 
brother may spend his time in luxury and 
idleness, while the others arc obliczL-d to 
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work very hard, sometimes, to procure 
themselves the means of living, even with- 
out much comfort. The sisters have small 
legacies left to them, or are left dependent 
upon the generosity of their brothers. In 
many families, it is not considered gentle- 
manly to work, and so they put the younger 
sons into the army, to kill or be killed ; or 
into the navy, where too they are expected 
to fight; or perhaps they oblige them to 
study law or physic ; or, worse than all, to 
Study how they may make money by 
preaching. Does it not seem a dreadful 
mockery to us, to have the words of life 
bought and sold? Did not Christ say, 
"freely have you received, freely give ?" 

Thus it was at the time Thomas Ellwood 
lived, and thus it is cvj^ now in England. 
Ought we not to rejoicb that our own lot 
was cast in a land so different ? z^* 

Thomas Ellwood was, as I have said, the ' 
younger son of an Englishman. He was 
born in the year sixteen hundred and thirty- 
nine, rather more than two hundred years 
ago. When he was about two years old, he 
was taken to London, where his father re- 
sided for some years. It was at the time of 
civil war. A civil war means, a war car- 
ried on in a country between its own peo- 
plc; where neighbour fights against neigh- 
bour, a man against the companion whose 
hand he had clasped in friendship a month 



before — brother against brollier, and father 
against son. All wars are dreadful; but 
these are the most dreadful. ' 

At such a period aalhis Thomas £11 wood 
lived. The king and the parliament were 
opposed to each other — each with an army. 
The parliamentary forces overcoming thoso- 
of the king, reduced liim to submission. Ha 
was seized and beheaded; his parly was 
enraged, and .the whole country bulhed in 
blood. The priests and preachers, instead 
of telling Ibe people how wLqked they wera^ 
encouraged tbem on both sides. On both 
sides they prayed for victory, and besought 
the Jjord to look down upon their cfi'orts,t< ' 
bring ruin upon the enemy : forgetting tbat^ 
he is of purer eyes tluiu to behold iniiiuity; 
forgetting that he ilfiS, " thou shalt not kill ;'* 
•etting all that thl meek and lo wly Jesus, 
\t taught Alas ! it pains me to tell you 
the wrickedness which existed in Eng- 
', \Aen the society of Friends first arose ; 
you cannot appreciate the beauty and 
nobleness of tlieir characters iirnl ac- 
i, unless you see the adverse circunt> 
ip;s by which they were surrounded. 
*" ir Kllwood was not a Friend : bo be- 
to the parliamentary side, and took 
ttuiiil^ lo London to be under their pnW 
ilion. 

Hera he became aequaintad with I^tlj_ 
Spfiflgett, (he widow of Sir William Spriti-^ 
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gett, who died in the service of the parlia- , 
raent. Lady Springelt had a little daughter, 
named Gulielma, with whom Thomas Ell- ' 
wood spent a great deal of his lime. They 
used to play together, and ride together in 
a little coach, which her footman would 
draw about. This is particularly mention- 
etl, because the renewal of his acquaintance 
with her, was the means of his being led 
towards Friends. 

While living in London, the elder brother 
was boarded at a private school, but after- 
wards, when the family went to their own 
home, both he and Thomas were sent to 
a school about three miles off- Thoirias 
learned very fast indeed ; yet he was dfl^n 
whipped, for he was a very mischievons 
little boy ; and it took him such a little while 
to get his lessons, that his hands would oflen 
gel him into trouble. He often played tricli^ 
upon the others, so that he would be whip- 
ped two or three times in a single day. 
Thomas never complained of this. But 
there are, I think, many other belter ways 
of teaching children to be good. Thomas t 
learned his lessons so fast and so well, that 
he probably woul^ have made a very good 
scholar, if he had l»d the proper opporiu- 
nity. But Walter Ellwood's family being 
a very expensive one, ha thought he could 
not afford Thomas the advantages of a 
higher school ; particularly as the older bro- 
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ther was removed to college^ where he was 
entered as a fcllow-commoner, and as such 
expected to spend a great deal of money. 
This was actmg upon the principle already 
mentioned^ that the younger brother should 
give place in every respect to the older. 

After leaving school, Thomas paid but 
little attention to his books ; until after a 
while he was afraid to read aloud, lost ho 
should make some mistake in the pronunci- 
ation of a word. He had a great deal of wit 
and good sense, which enabled him to make 
himself agreeable to those with whom he 
associated, and which often drew him into 
company. 

In this way he lived until he was about 
eighteen years of aee, not doing any thing 
worse than wasting his time, as other young 
men did.. One day he was out riilin:,^ with 
his fatiicr, and they intended going to a 
neighbouring town ; but the coachman, see- 
ing a nearer and better way than the one 
generally used, turned into it. It ran through 
a field of grain, but was quite wide enough 
for tiic carriage to pass without injuring it. 
There was a man ploughing not far off; he 
ran to them; and, stopping the coach, pour- 
ed forth a shower of reproaches. Walter 
Ellwood mildly answered, that if any one 
was to blame, it was not him, but the dri- 
ver, who turned in that way without asking 
anything about it : but he told the man that 
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he might come into town, and he would pay 
him, if there was any damage done. When 
they arrived in town, they were told it was 
very often used as a road, but the common 
road was close by, and pretty good too: ao 
they concluded to return by the latter. It 
was late in the evening when they started, 
and very daS'k. The man who had troubled 
thera in the morning, got another man to 
join him, to waylay them; expecting they 
would take the same road home. But when 
they found this was not the case, they ran 
across, and catching hold of the horses' bri- 
dles, wonld not let them go forward. WaU 
ter called out to the coachman, asking him 
why he did not go on. He answered there 
were two men at the horses' heads. Wal- 
ler instantly opened the coach door, and, 
stepping out, expostulaled with lh6 men 

^ who were armed with cudgels, and seemed 
bent upon doing mischief. He told them 
they were jn danger from the law. But, 
finding wnat he said of no eifect, he turned 
to his son who had followed him out of the 
carriage, saying, "Tom, disarm them," In 
those days it was the fashion for all those 
called gentlemen to wear swords. Accord- 
ingly Thomas drew his, aud made a pass at 

' the one next him; but the bright blade 

' frightened the cudgel-bearer, who at once 
slipped aside, and ran off for safely : while 

^^his companion, too much terriEed to stand 
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his ground, fled likewise. Thomas followed 
them, being very much enraged at their in- 
solence; but he could not come up with 
them, and then concluded they must have 
taken shelter under some bush. lie ran so 
far that in the darkness of the night he could 
not find his way back, except by shouting 
to his father, and his father shouting in re- 
turn. 

At the time, and for a good while after, 
Thomas Ell wood's only regret was, that he 
had not come up with these men. But after 
he became acquainted with the gospel truth, 
oh ! how thankful he felt that he had been 
preserved from slicdding human blood. For 
though our sins may be forgiven, yet it is 
one of the most awful recollections that can 
attend a man through life, that he has rob- 
bed a fellow creature of cxistoncc. Nothing 
but the utmost depcndonce on tin* power 
and mercy of God, cau reconcile a truly fcjl- 
ing man to himself, when he has hurried 
into the presence of his Creator our who is 
doubtless un])repared. All the hutilt.'S ih:it 
were ever fought, all the victories ever 
'.gained, are not worth the .sacrifict? of oui* 
life. Yet it is a noble deed to ventunj frrely 
fortune, liberty, honour, and lifi*. in tlie 
service of our Divine Creator. He i::ive 
them, shall thev not be devoted to him? 
Did not Jesus Ciirist bear all thingN lor us? 
He was *'a man of sorrows and aoMiiiiiicd 



with grief;" andwheii cruel men wereabout 
to take his precious life, his words, " Father 
forgive them for they kiiow not what th^r' 
do," were the fruit of the gospel Spirit \ 
peaqe, and are an example to all future geJ 
neralions. Legions of angels were at bis 
prayer, yet he submitted to be " led as a 
lamb to ihajdaughtei^' If we follow him, 
must we oSt suffer patiently when evil 
comes upon us ? When smitten upon one 
cheeji, must we not timi the other ? When 
revile J, must TjFe not, in obedience to Clirisr,. 
revile tiot again ? 

When these things came before llie mind 
of Tnotdfts Ellwood, hu heart was filled 
with gratitude towards mat great Alaiighty 
Being who had watclied over ht&i, anS kept 
him from committing so great x crime. 

It was abouf a year aftec this occiureiAe 
that Thomas's brother died, and sotftfiafter ' 
his mother also. He was very ranch at- 
tached to his mother, and her death »proba- 
bly awakeudd his first serious impressions. 
Shortly after ha went with his fat\^r to visit "^ 
Lady Springe^ who bad married a second 
time. Pier presentSiusband was Isaac Pen- 
nington, aud she with him and her daughter 
GuUelma Springett, had joined the society 
\ *f Friends. This the Ellwoods heard ^ 
t way to visit them. They were at firel 
teed with their quiet manners, so diffor- 
, thejjoisy triiling gayety of the 
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upper classes at that day. They,however, 
felt disappointed of their pleasant visit, bof 
^teyhad no opportunity of asking anesplav*! 
latioD, ts tliere were other visitors presenL^ 
TUomas left the others, iuleuding to rane4i 
his acquaintance with GuUelma. his litlls 
playfellow of former times; and, finding hsT' 
in the garden with hfii maid;^^ addressed) 
hex, as waS' usual in that aSy, with ex« 
travagant compliments. But tliongii she 
treated him with politeness, there vi^s ao, 
much quiet dignity about her, that he {a)0 
abashed at his own flippancy^and wantedy 
assuraoce enough to carry hiui tiirough ; so, 
asking pardon for^is boldness iulntriiding- 
on heifcprivate wmlcs, he withdrew. They 
stayed to flinnfr, and then returned hornet 
not very mnch pleased with their visit, yet] 
uncertain where. \o find fault. 

Tliia visit had one good effect on Walter' 
Elhvood's wind. He was a mu^tstrale,aii4 
frequently had Friends bronglit before him* 
and' complained of, because lliBs would hot 
lake oattis as other people did. When hfl) 
found that his friends, persoj^ for whom ha 
had a great respect, hcldHhe safiic opinions^! 
■*"• felt disposed to deal wiih ihem as gcully 
the law would admit. "* 

A young man who lived in BuckiaghaoM 
shire, came one First-day to m town callcj 
Chiniier, not far from Ino resldeuco of ih8_ 




minister of that parish. Being somewhat 
acquainted with t!ie young" man, Thomas , 
went to hear him. He stood in ihe i ' 
before the pulpit all the time of the sert 
not speaking a wotd until it was ended 
and then spoke a few words to the i 
of which all that Thomas could hear 
was, "That the prayer of the wicked is 
abomination to the Lord :" and that " God 
hearelh not sinners." He said more than 
this, however, though Thomas did not hear 
what it was ; but he was iflterrnpted by ihe 
oEEcers, who took him before Walter Ell- 
wood. When Thomas found they were 
going to take him there, he hastened home 
to telt his father abot^t it ; and mentioned 
that the man behaved quietly and peace- 
ably, not speaking at all until ihe minister 
had done preaching ; and then what he said 
was short, and delivered without any pas- 
sion or ill language. ' ' 
Accordingly, the officers soon made their 
I appearance, bringing the man with them, 
and charging him with making a public 
disturbance, Walter Ellwood asked them 
when he spoke; they answered, "when 
the minister had concluded." He asked, 
,-, what words he used: this they could tiot 
^ llgree in. He then asked if he.hadused any 
ft||MaTiling language, and finding he had not, 
^^^ndismisdad the case, counselling the young 
^^^|b^ against making any trouble. 
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In the tenth month, 1659, the Ellwood 
family paid another visit to the Penning- 
i tons. Walter being desirous of acquaint- 
S -f^iDg himself with Friends' principles, they 
. dtayed several days; aifd as a Friend's meet- 
I iiig was appointed in the neighbourhood, 
they were invited to attend, which they 
did. This meeting was held in the large 
^ hall of an old house, which once belonged 
^ to a gentleuMin, but was now used as a 
fiinn-hoiue. It was named the (irove. 
Here wett several Friends, but none spoke 
except Edward Burrough. Thomas Ell- 
wood was sitting next him, and drank in 
his words with avidity, for they not only 
reached his understanding, but warmed his 
heart. After the meeting concluded Ed- 
ward Burrough went home with the Pen- 
ningtons. The evenings were \ou^ ; and 
the servants of the family, being Friends, 
were called in, and after sitting a while in 
silence, Edward Burrough spoke again. 
But Walter Ellwood not aL^reeing with him, 
raised some objections. James Xailor, who 
was there, then took the subject up, and 
spoke with such a clear imdcrstanding of it, 
that Walter had nothins? more to sav. James 
and Edward then gently dropped the argu- 
ment, and they all withdrew to their re- 
spective chambers. 

In the morning, Thomas, his father and 
younger sister prepared to return iiomc: 
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the older one (for he had two) had ^ 
ou to Lond?)n from the Peiiningtons. All 
the way, Thomas, who rod& behiod the 
cos^ on horseback, could hear his iathen 
and sister conversing p^aaiBtJy together," 
bi]t he could not join with them, for'his^ 
heart felt sad and very heavy, though " 
knew not what ailed him, Tiiey leachd 
homp that night; and next day Thomap 
went to hear the minister at Chinner preaMe 
the last timcj-fi^s he says, he ever went m 
hear one. 

He aftw felt very desirous of altending,& 
Frienflj^ meeting, and got bis lather's man 
to inquire if there was any MAe neighbour-^ 
hood. He heard of one anmt seven miles 
off, which Thomas concluded to attend : but 
as he did not like to be seen goin^ to a 
Friends' meeting, he took his greyhound 
with him, as if he went out coursing. 

Wben he came to the place, and had put 
his liorse up At au inn, he was at a loss 
wliere to go ; and not wislung to inquire 
at the inn, he went into the street. Here 
he had not been long before he saw a man 
riding up, that he remembered having met 
at Isaac Pennington's, and followed him, 
concluding he was going to meeting, as 
iifdecd he was. Thomas followed liim 
, into the house, and sat down on the first 
empty chair he came to ; some of them 
lefbking at him, for he was fashionably drest, 
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and had his sword by his side 

Samuel Thornton, who was present, spoke, 
and his words were very suitable to Tho- 
I mas's case, so that he felt as if they were 
directed to him. When the meeting was 
over, he got his horse and hurried home, 
80 that his father might not notice his 
absence. 

This last meeting confirmed the feelings 
awakenod at the first, and he became sen- 
sible tliat he too had a place to fill, an 
allotted part to perform. His general 
trouble and confusion beginning to wear 
otf, he saw that though he had mercifully 
been preserved from many evil things, yet 
the spirit of ttie world had hitherto ruled in 
him, and led him into pride, vanity, super- 
fluity, and flattery. Now he found he 
must not only abstain from indulgence in 
these things, but he must bring his very 
thoughts into subjection ; knowing no guid- 
innr power save that new law, the spirit of 
life in Clirist Jesus. Ho felt he must first 
"cease to do evil," and then " learn to do 
well." 

In those days, such as were called gen- 
tlemen dressed in lace, ribbons, buttons, 
and rings. Their apparel was very gay 
and very inconvenient; their shoes were 
made with long points turned up, and 
fastened to the knee, by long ribbons ; 
their clothes were trimmed with lace, and 
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their hair worn in long ringlets. These ^ 
things, ill which Thomas had taken much 
delight, he was now forced to lay aside : 
not that Friends adopted any singular cos- 
tnme ; they retained that of the times, 
merely leaving off those parts which were 
of no use. The great Creator haa not 
ordered us to wear a bonnet or hat of this 
shape, or a coat of that colour. He says, 
*' give me thy heart," and if we thinlBve 
can give him our hearts, and yet give all 
our attention to the adorning of our per- 
iODS|>we shaH £nd that this is impossible. 
Yoflr hearts are truly turned towards the 
«d, it matters but little bow the body is 

myed, so that it is neat, dean, and decent. 

"hen the earlier Friends first associated 
, logether,persecution after persecnlion rolled ' 
upon them like the \rtives of the sea ; and 
to minds so engaged as theirs must hape 
been, necessary clothing and necessary food 
must have been all that was needed. 

It is the mark of a mind unused to being^ 
filled with more important matter, to be ' 

Such occupied with this comparatively 
Vial subject. We sometimes find pibple 
who value ihAnselvesiipoudressingplainly 
' .even when they w^r costly stuffs. It ap- 
pears to me that stoietimes when a soul ca- 
pable of noble things, becomes debased by 
the love of finery, our Creator, willing to lest 
our obedience, requires us to adopt a par- 




ticular mode io order lo convince our 0^ 
' minds whicli we iove best, our own selfi 

gratification, or obedience to the intimaii^ 
. revealed to us above. If we feel so con- 
vinced, let us at once endeavour to crush 
all opposition to his will, being assured it 
is for our own peace best that we should 
do so, ► 

But to return to Thomas Ellwood. When 
Itedivestedhiniself of his ornaments, whicb 
hid father took, telling him he would keep ^ 
them for him until he came to liis reason 
again, he fonnd there wasyetmore for him.j,j 
to give up — which was his diaracier as a 
polite gentJemsD. 'j' 

It was tlie fashion lo bow, sometime^ 
sinking on one knee, and to use the tennfi^ 
of " my master," ■' my lord," *' my dan*,^ 
" your servant," and many others ; and he 
\t|)io omitted them was considered as rough ^ 
and ill-bred. Thomas^ being no men's ser^ 'f 
vanl, could no longer imply ho was, without ^ 
Tiolating the truili. And thase principles . 
mads the Friends different in dress and ad- ' 
dress ftom any other persuasion whalevy. 
Thomas felt that he could do all Itmt vAs 
requmd of him, except chaOge liis manner 
towards his father : vdAp had learned there * 
was one nearer and J^Bi>' than even his 
father.and for his salcA nc had put his hand 
to the gospel plough, and should he non- 
turn hack? 
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. While his mind was in this stale, his 
Tather seat him to Oxford to attend to some 
business for him, and to bring hini ati ac- 
count of what was going on there. Thomas 
felt it almost impossible for him to go, as he 
should meet with many of his young com- 
rades there. But as he had never resisted 
his father's will, he could not do so now. 
So he did not attempt to make any excuse; 
but ordering his horse to be got ready verjt 
early in the mornine, he went to he^ 
, Here as he lay upon his pillow, there was 
a great struggle in his breast. He began 
to think how he should behave in court, ^ 
r and how he should dl^aioh Aie business ' 
' upon which his father senl him. He had 
been accustomed to riieet -wHjt many gen- 
tfemen there, and to be very merry with 
them ; now he could not puti oiyiis hat, — 
he could not baw, — nor could he address 
them in the customary manner. He there- 
fore prayed earnijstly that he might be pre- 
served through all the templatioas of the 
day, and his raind becoming more easy, he 
fell asleep. 

Next morning he felt calm and quiet, yet 
afraid he should ea^ something he ought 
not ; for he had Jpten so accustomed to 
complimentary ]4ff^es without any mean- 
ing, that it was much more easy to say 
them than to remain qniet. As he rode 
along, he prayed again, " Oh my God, pre- 
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serve me faithful, whatever may befall me..||| 
Suffer rae not lo be drawn into eril, how^' 
much soever scorn and contempt may be , 
cast upon me." 

Wlien he arrived at Oxford, he put up 
his hoiae, and went directly to the hall 
where the sessions were held, and had 
been there but a short time, before a little* 
group of his acquaintance seeing him, came 
up to speak lo him. One of these was a 
scholar in his gown, another a surgeon of 
the city, the third a country gentleman 
whom Thomas had long knoWn. When 
these came up, lliey all saluted him in the 
Usual manaer, ptillit^ off ibeir bats, bow- . 
ing and saying " your humble servants sir," I 
expectiog, nOi doubt, that he would do the 
same. But when they saw him standing^ 
still, movijig neither cap nor knee, they 
lotaked at each other, mucli surprised and 
wiilioiu speaking. At length the surgeon, 
wild itijriil near him, clapped his hand upon 
his shoulder, and smiHng, said, "What! 
Tom a Quaker?" To which he readily and 
iheerl'ully answered, " yes, a Quaker;" and 
as the words passed from his mouth, he felt 
great joy spring up in h^ heart that he had 
strength given him to &aiess himself one , 
of those despised peopl^ They stayed not 
long, but taking their leave in the same . 
ceremonious manner, departed. 
After they were gone, he walked about 
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the hall, and went up nearer the court, to 
obserre what justices were on the bench, 
and what business they had before them. 
He went in fear, not of what they would 
or could do to him, but lest he should be 
surprised into saying something which he 
ought not. It was not long before the 
court adjourned for dinner, and that time 
Thomas took to go lo the clerk of the 
peace. As soon as he came to the room 
where he was, the clerk met and saluted 
him, and though he' appeared somewhat 
startled at Thomas's carriage and beha- 
viour, he made no remark, but behaved 
very respectfully to him. 

After concluding his father's business, he 
withdrew, intending to return home. But 
on looking into the street from the iim where 
he had left his horse, he saw three justices 
standing in the way where he was to ride ; 
and this brought a fresh concern upon him. 
He was pretty sure they would stop him to 
inquire about his father, and i'eared they 
wouid not let him off. This doubting led 
him to contriving how he should go out •, 
without being seen, and as he knew the * 
city pretty well, he thought of a back way. J 
Yet this did not seen right, and he stood a 
good while hoping the justices would walk 
off, but they still continued there. At last, ' 
he persuaded himself to go the back way, 
which brought much trouble -a-^i sT^fc'v oa. 
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liiin, because lie shiitined ihe cross. He 
then felt willing lo yield in all things, ex- 
cept hiis deportment towards his father, and 
thought it might be right to make a differ- 
ence between him and other men in this 
respect. So when he came home, he went 
to his father bareheaded, to give him an 
account of his business, and, behaving as 
usual, Waller found no fault with him. 

Thomas was very desirous of going to 
meetings, and of visiting friends ; but as he 
had no horse of his o^n, and felt unwilhng 
to use his father's, when he knew the latter 
would object,— he thought it would be 
better to borrow one of an acquaintance, 
who wished to sell il, or have it kept for 
its w6rk. Accordingly he dispatched his 
father's man, to get the horse and bring 
' ■ , over. The^ncxt day Thomas con- 
led to go to Isaac Pennington's, and 
ig very early, got ready. But think- 
it better to pay all due respect to his 
Bither, he sent a person up stairs to tell 
him where he was goini^, and lo ask if h« 
liBiJ any commands. — Walter sent down 
ftr his son, wishing to see him before ho 
Marled. So Thomas went up to his father's 
bed-side, who said, " I understand you havs 
a mmd to go lo Mr. Peuningtou's." " I 
have 80," said Thomas. " Why," said the 
father, " 1 wonder you should ; you were 
there, you know, only a few days ago. 
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Don't you think it will look oddly ?" 
Thomas answered, that he did not think 
it would. His father replied, " I doubt 
you will tire them of your compaoy, and 
make them think they will be troubled 
with yoa." " Oh .'" eaid Thomas, •' if I 
find any thing of that sort, I will make the 
shorter stay." " But can you propose any 
sort of business there," said his father, 
"beyond a mere visit?" " Yes:" Thomas 
replied; he not only proposed to see 
them, but lo have some conversation with 
them. His father then said in a harsher 
tone, " I hope you don't incline to be of 
their way?" "Truly," said Thomas, "I 
like them and their way very well, so 
far as I understand it ; and am desirous 
of going to them, that I may understand it 
better." Thereupon Walter Ellwood be- 
gan to reckon up as many faults as possible 
against the Quakers; telling his son they 
were a rude, unmannerly people ; — that 
would not give civil respect or honour to 
their superiors; no, not even to magis- 
trates ; and that they held many dangerous 
principles. To all these charges, Thomas 
could only reply, they might be misrepre- 
sented as the best of men had been. And 
after a little more conversation, Walter told 
his son, he wished he would not go so 
soon, but lake a little lime to consider it, 
and that he might visit Mr. PeRttwavov; -^ 
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afterwards. " Nay, sir," said his son, " pray 
don't hinder my goiog now ; for I have so 
siroiJg a desire to go, that I do not well 
know how to forbear." As he said these 
words, he retreated quietly to the chamber- 
door; then hastening down stairs, he went 
immediately to the stable, and finding his 
horse ready, started at once, fearing his 
father would send him word he must not go. 
This discourse detained him a while. The 
roads beiug bad, and his horse not very 
good, it was afleruoon before he reached 
Isaac Pennington's. The servant who came 
to the door, told Thomas there was a meet- 
ing ia the house. He hastened in ; and, 
knowing the rooms, went directly to the 
little parlour, where the Friends were 
seated in silence. Wlieu the meeting was 
ended, and those who were strangers had 
withdrawn, Isaac Pennington and his wife 
received their guest very courteously ; and 
not kuowins hi! had bcnn iiiidur (.xt-niijf. 
evinced no > < 

theyoaim; i ■ 
^Kech. aiiLJ 1 1 

Kiand lenoijr luwiuu^ iniu, 
itionias spent that evenmg witli tham.' 
versing very little : but, a« bu says, 
ing great satisfaction in beiog still and 
- f|iuet, his spirit being drawn near to the 
Lord. Before he went to bed, they told him 
of anothei meeting to be held next day, itol 
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far from there, which some of -t 
expected to attend. Of this V 
glad, particularly as it u 
home. Of this meeting Thomas s; 
very good meeting was this in itself, and to 
me, — Edward Burrough. a noted Friend, 
and one who afterwards seated his testi- 
mony with his blood, was presentand spoke 
with life and power. Thomas was not 
only confirmed in his religious views; but 
some things were opened to his mind whicli 
he had not seen clearly before. So true it 
isj that as we continue faithful, more and 
more light is given unto iis. even until we 
come to the perfect day. ■ 

Several Friends who were there noticed 
him as one whom they had met before, and 
invited him home with them ; hut Edwara' 
Burrough going to Isaac Pennington's 
drew him thither again. He felt as if it 
would do him good to ride with Edward, 
hoping that he wouldjjflfer him some en- 
couragement in his iMtpath : but he see- 
ing that the right span' was at work in 
Thomas's bosom, gave him no opportunity 
of pouring forth doubts, fears, and question- 
ings. For he was sensible that the guidance 
of the Good Spirit in ourselves is what We 
must attend to, and that no man, however 
capable, can teach us as the Holy Spirit. 
Edward was naturally of a free and opeiv 
teflipert and afterwards was vex^'S.ivwKw>.~ 
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and affectionate wilh Thomas ; yet now he 
thought it light to show him only coounoa 
kindness. 

The next day ihey parted, Edward for 
London, and Thomas for his own home, 
under a great weight and exercise of spirit. 
He now saw lliat he had not been clear ia 
his reasoQiS^gs respecting his father. He 
saw that the honour due to parents did not . 
consist in bowing the body or uncovering \ 
the head, but in a ready obedience to their 
lawful commands, and in performing all 
Igdful services unto ihem. So he plainly 
' that he couid no longer cominue his 
~k^ode of manifesting reaptft, with- 
Swijig on himself the guilt of wilful 
disobedience. 
I VOr liis way home, he was much troubled, 
' lor he thought of his father's anger, and of 
ihe severities which would be heaped upon 
his head ; and then he prayed that he might 
be preserved throutdi temptation, and en- 
abled to bear all ^t might bo inflicted 
■m liim. When he^ home lie expected a } 
rough reception ; but his father was abroad. 
He sat down in the kitchen, and keeping ' 
£ilence, prayed that the Lord might pre- "4 
serve him from falling. 

After some time, he heard the coach drive 
in, which put him in such a fear that a 
shivering came over him. But by the lime. : 
AValter had ahghted, and come in, he Imd ! 
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somewhat recovered himself. As soon as 
Thomas saw him, rising and advancing a 
step or two towards him, and keeping his 
hat on, he said, "Isaac Pennington and 
his wife remember their loves to thee," 
WaUer Ellwood stopped abruptly, and ob- 
serving that his son stood covered before 
. him, and that he used the ■vStd " thee," 
with a stern countenance and a tone which 
indicated great displeasure, said, '-I shall 
talk with you anetlier time," and then 
hastily walked into the parlour, so that 
Thomas did not see him again that niriA , 
He foresaw there was % storm arisiua*^m 
the peace he felt in his own miud wanio^ 
than a recompense, though it grieTCtt him 
much to offend his hitherto kind parentf 

There was to be a meeting next day at 
Oxford, and Thomas feeling a great desire 
to attend, ordered his borrowed horse to 
be gotTeady early in the morning in order 
to go to it. He was anxious to consuh 
his father's feelings es. much as possible : 
and after he was read;^, desired his sister to 
go up to his father's chamber, and tell him, 
ttiat he was going to Oxford, and wished to 
know ifhehad auy commands. His father 
sent a message lo him not to go imtil he 
came down; and getting up immediately 
he hastened down, partly dressed. When 
he saw Thomas sEandiug with his baton... 
be was so transported with, x^^,* Jfe^^ ^* 
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struck him with both fists, and plucking: ' 
his hat off, threw it away. Then stepping' 
hastily out to the stable, and seeing the bor- 
rowed horse standing saddled and bridled j 
he inquired whose it was. His man telling^ S 
him, he said, " Then ride him back and tell * 

Mr. I desire he will never lend my 

son his hone again, unless he brings a note 
from me." The poor fellow, who was 
fond of his young master, did not like to ." 
carry this message, aBd was disposed to 
'te excuses or delays ; but Walter was 
Itive in his commands, and would not 
be man eat his .breakfast, nor go out of i 
^Ws^j^t until he mounted the horse and 
rode off. Then coming in he went np 
siaits 1o finish dressing, flunking his son 
safe enough at home, — as he was not very i 
fond of walking. | 

Thomas, seeing the hoi^ go off, under- j 
stood how matters went; and, bein? very J 
desirous of going to the meeting, chang^ * 
his boots for shoes »nd got another hat. 
He also told his sister, who loved him I 
dearly, and whom he could trust, where he | 
was going, and, slipping out privaielf, , 
walked seven long miles to njjMt some ' 
Friends. After he had staned^lte could 
not help thinking, that perhaps it was A 
wrong in him thus to steal away from his ^ 
father, and he stood still a whilo, not know- 
ing whether to go back or forward. Feir 
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of odeading his father, would have turned 
him back, while Ihe desire lo be with 
Friends, impelled him forward. He thought 
within himself how could thai feeling be of 
the Lord if it induced him to disobey his 
father ? Yet he was conscious that it was 
not in h^own will, nor with inlenlion to 
give hisTkther pain. Thus he went on 
reasoning, until the passage of Sferipture — 
" Children obey your parents m ihe Lord," 
occurred lo him ; after which he went on 
more cheerfully, and was received with 
great kindness and tenderness by ihe 
Friends there. 

After Thomas left home, his father, sup- 
posing hinx to have gone up to his chanber, 
made no inquiry about him till evening. 
The weather was very cold, and he and his 
daughter were silting comfortably together 
by the fire, wh«Khe .said to her, " Go up to 

I your brother's chamber, and l?ring him. 
down ; it may be he will sit there else, in a 
sullen fit, until he has caught cold." " Alas ! 
air," said she, "he is.not in his chamber, 
nor in ihe^bouse neither." « Why, where 
is he tlum^'' said the father, starting up in 
alaim. J^Lknow not," said she, " where he 
is, sir^^Bl know that when he saw yon 

, had s^Kway his horse, he put his shoes 
on, and urent out on foot; and I have not 
seen him since. And indeed, sir, I don't 
wonder a\,h^ going away, considering how 
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yon used him," Walter had not foreseen 
this firmness in one who was wont to obey 
every intimation of his father's will, and 
fearing he would never return, he poured 
forth his lamentations so loudly that the 
family could hear him. He went to bed 
immediately, where he passed jsi restless 
night, bemoaning himself, and griftfing over 
his son. ^fext morning, his danghtersent 
a man to find 'tier brother, and give him^ 
this account, entreating him to return home 
as soon as possible ; 'yet in case he should 
not return, she sent fraah linen for his use. 

Thomas was very sorry for his father's 
uneasinees, and would have returned home 
that evening after meeting ; but the Friends 
persuaded him to stay, saying, the meeting 
would probably end late, and that ihedays 
were short, and the road long and muddy. | 
Besides which, one of tftV Friends there, J 
promised to go home with him and. talk j 
with his father. This was doubtless in- 1 
tended in kindness to Thomas, but it appears j 
to have been ill judged. 

The next day Thomas went home, accom- 
panied by this Friend : and ai Jj|n[ drew 
near the place, they planned t^HThomas 
^onld go in the back way.snd^^Kiniself 
kitchen; while the FrifllKliouUl 




e to see his father, and take thxToppor- 
Y of expostulating with him. Wbun 
t9t,EUwood heard that some one* d* 
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sired to sp^ak with him, he went into the 
hall, and was much surprised at Jinding a 
■ Quaker waiting for him there. Yet not 
knowing on what account he came, he 
stayed to hear his business ; and when he 
found it concerned his own son, he fell on 
him very sharply, probably considering it a 
piece of gAat impertinence in aperson who . 
had been instrumental m misleading his 
son, to offer him any advicefcespecting his 
treatment of thSt son.^ Turning away from 
the Friend, he went into the kitchen, and 
there found Thoraavstanding with his hat 
on his head. Heated with his conversation, 
he seemed, to forget that this wa^the son 
over whom he had so lately moiirned, as 
lost; and his grief turning to anger, he 
could not contain it, but running pas- 
sionately towards him, he snatched o£f his 
hat and threw it away ; then striking him 
on the head he ordered him to go up to his^ 
own chamber. Thomas obeyed, and his 
father followed him, giving a blow every 
few steps ; as he went through the hall, the 
Friend wh^ came with him, could see how 
little hitdjjjniimely interference between 
father aaS^n, had mended matters. 

Was^;|0t strange (hat Walter Ellwood' ' 
should Income so enraged at his son, merely 
Itecause lie kept his hat on before him? 
Bw this shows that in those days men bad 
made an idol of that kind of respect, ren- 
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dering it incumbent upon Friends to bear a 
faithful testimony against it, hf stiSetiag 
hnea, imprison oietils, and cruel beatings, 
rather than bow down to this idol. Any 
one thing upon which we improperly set 
onr hearts, becomes an idol to ua. If we 
love and value it, more than we do out 
Creator, we worslyp it. This we must not 
do, or we become as blinded as the poor 
heathen, who*"bow down to wood ocftj 
stone." Any feelinB;rf)f pride, or vanity, or" 
self-importance, whicn stands between us i 
and our Creator, has become an idol, ttnd 
we are bound to destroy that feehng, or 
reduce it to subjection. 

Many, very many children and grown 
people, who call ihemselves ChristiaDs, 
would firidatliey had idols, if they would 
strictly examine their own hearts. 

It does not appear to me, to be of any 
great consequence in itself, whether a man 
pulled his hat otT merely by way of saluta- 
lion or not. But when the custom had 
grown to be an idol, it was of great conse- 
quence to bi;eak it. We oughtfto respeci 
and venerate those persons who mffercd s& 
much upon this account. 

Walter Ellwood was so deiertaioed tliat 
his son should not wear his hat in his i>r»- 

tpce, that after snatching it off liis head, be 




^d not give it to him again, but __ 
le where it would not be found. Tb) 
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then put on another hat, -which his father 
soon tore violently from him; so that 
he found himself obliged to go bare- 
lieaded, for the want of hat or cap. This 
occurred in the eleventh month; and the 
weather being very severe, he caught a 
heavy cold, so that his head and face swelled 
very much, and his gums became sb sore 
that he could put nothing iahis mouth but 
liquids. His kind sister waited on him, 
and did every thing *e could for his relief, 
but his father did not seem to feel much 
pity for him, 

Thomas Ellwood was very much of a 
prisoner that winter ; for he could not go 
about the country without a hat, and his 
father took care he should not have the 
means of getting one. So he spent the time 
in his chamber, reading the Bible, and 
silently waiting on the Lord. Doubtless it 
I was excellently spent in learning to be^ 
the cross. 

Whenever he had occasion to speak to 

his father, he offended him by saying " Mee" 

or " Uuju." At one of these times, after 

beating him, and commanding him to go to 

his chamber, which he usually did when 

^ affronted at him, Walter followed him lo 

B ^ foot of the staircase, and giving him a 

" partiijg blow, said, " If ever I hear you say 

't&et^ or 'thou' to me again, I will strike 

the leelh down your throat." Thosaas'S'as.' 
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greatly grieved to hear his father tittei these 
passionate words; and turning to him, be 
calmly said, " Would it not be just for God 
to serve thee so, when thou sayest ihee or 
ihou to him?" His father's hand was up 
to strike him again, yet it sunk, and his 
countenance changed at these words, so 
that he turned away. Then Thomas weat 
up into his chamber and prayed to the 
Lord, earnestly beseeching him that ha ' 
would be pleased to open his father's eyes, 
that he might see whom he fought against) 
and for what ; and that he might be pleased 
to turn his heart. 

For some lime after this, Walter said 
nothuig to Thomas, and gave him no occa- 
sion to speak to him. But this calm was 
not of long duration, for there was anolhet 
storm occurred soon after. 

In his younger years, and more especially 
«||j)ile he lived in London, his father 
had been in the habit of attending the 
meetings of the Puritans, and had stored 
up a stock of Scripture knowledge. He 
sometimes, hut not frequently, caused his 
family to come together on First-day even- 
ing to hear him expound a chapter 
pray. The family was now very si 
I}ia wife and oldest son were now 
dead ; his eldest daughter was in Lont 
and he kept but two servants. It nhip- 
pcned that one First-day evetung,hebid hit 
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daughter who sat in Ihe parlour with him, 
to call the servaDts into prayer. 

Perhaps this was intended as a trial to 
Thomas ; at any rate, it proved one : for 
Ihe servants, loving their young master, did 
not go in until they were sent for a second 
time. This offended Waller: and when 
they went in, instead of going on with the 
evening exercises, he asked them why they 
had not come in at first : — and the excuse 
they gave only heightened his displeasure. 
He said, "Call in that fellow," (meaning 
his son,) " he is the cause of all this." The 
servants hesitaled to obey ; for they were 
sure the bftme would all fall upon him. 
But Thomas hearing his father, went 
in without wailing for them. His father 
showered out reproaches against him, using 
shar]) and bitter expressions ; until Thomas 
was induced to say, " They that can pray 
with such a spirit, let them ; for my part 1 
cannot." 

This so enraged Walter, that he not only 
struck him with his fists, but, gettmg his 
cane, he struck him with it so violently, 
that Thomas raised his arms to protect his 
head from the blows. The man-servant 
|hen slept in between them; and, catching 
tbs cane in Ills hand held it fast ; which 
oi^e the father still more angry, if possible. 
Thoiaas perceiving this, bade the man let 
go his hold, and go away ; in dovn^ NiVvti^, 
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he turned he received a blow on Tfii 
iwn shoulders. But now the sister intcii-i 
Bred ; and, begging her father to forbear, 
:flhe declared if he did not, she would throv 
nopen the casement, and call for help; iot^' 
indeed she was afraid he would murder hei^ 
brother. This stopt his arm ; and afters 
some threatening speeches, he told Thomas, 
to go to his chamber ; whither he always, 
sent him, when displeased. His sister fol^^^ A 
lowed him, and dressed his arm, which was " 
much bruised and swollen, and the skin was^ 
broken in several places. Yet he felt that^ 
peace and quiet in his atra mind which far,! 
overbalanced all his sufferings. His fathej;, 
too, seemed to have exhausted himself ili^ 
this last burst of passion, for he never treate^J 
him so severely again. , 

His older sister returned from London, 
soon after this, and her love for Thomas 
induced hereto pity rather than despise himi, 
.though she h*ad imbibeda great dislike for the 
iQuakers generally. The winter passedaway^j 
slowlf-as it seemed to Thomas, who was. 
taking his first lessons in the school or 
affliction ; but spring had some consoiatioo^ 
in [store for him, in the shape of ^^^^ 
from his friends, Isaac and Mary PcRpi^-. _ 
Ion. His father had a great regard IM the" 
latter, with whom he had been so well ac- 
quainted when she bore the name of X.ady 
Kwingett, In converaation with her after ^ 
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her husband and she had joined Friends, 
but before Thomas EUwood had, she told 
himhow cruelly Isaac's father had used him 
because he would not piill off his hat. This 
Walter seemed surprised lo hear, and con- 
demned, as not only wicked but absurd. 
He little thought how soon he would imi- 
tate the conduct he professed so heartily to 
despise. Mary reminded him of this, and 
tried , l^ every means in her power to 
soften his displeasure towards his son. It 
availed but little, however, and seeing how 
very uncomfortable the son seemed, she 
begged he might be permitted to return 
home with her. This Walter resisted as 
long as he could ; being unwilling probably 
lo have his son go with Quakers: but at 
last consented to the proposal if Thomas 
wished it. Thomas was very willing to go, 
but he had no hat ; and being about to gel 
into the coach without one, his sister whis- 
pered to her father, asking if she might nol 
get one for him. He told her she might ; 
while she ran into the house to get it, he 
conversed with Isaac and Mary who were 
already scaled : but when he saw the sister 
coming with the hat, he took leave of them 
abn^ptly, and went in, fearing the hat would 
bs put on before him. 

Thomas was not allowed any money to 
lake with him, and his father had taken 
from him ail that would do to sell. But he 
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was going among idiid friends, and needed 
DOthiug they did not provide for htm. Be 
stayed six or seven weeks very happily at 
the Grange, wliich was tlie name of the 
place upon which the Peuningtons lived; 
and then feeling it would be right, Thomas 
concluded to return lo his own hotn« agRtn. 
When he arrived Ihere his father treated 
him more kindly, although Thomas per* 
sisted ill wearing his hat even at thtt table. 
Indeed Walter was wearied out with oppo- 
sition, and after this avoided seeing Thomas 
as much as possible, though he treated him 
more respectfully when forced to notice 
him. One reason of this may have been, 
that if he should ever wish losellhlsestaie, 
(which seemed likely,) his son's consant 
would be necessary. He also tntended 
going up to London ; and as Thomas woold^ 
be left at home, they would not meet fov ^ 
long time. So he was permitted to make 
just such «se of his time ns pleased htm 
best : and he spent a great deni of li aT 
going Co meetings. But he had no horse U 
ride, and often waded ancle deep in thft 
mud. His father once or twice tried lo Ipck 
the doors, so that he should not go oi 
there was generally a back way uu 
BO that he could slip off wiihuut ai 
pauino; bctvcsn them. His si«< 
very kind to him, anil thougl' 
not iltiuk as he did, tliey saw lie 
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cere, and they endeavoured to mitigate their 
father's anger as much as possible. 

After his father and sisters went up to Lon- 
don, whichlhey did when Thomas wasaboui 
twenty-two years old, leaving him at the old 
house with no one but the housekeeper, — 
he was taken with the small-pox, which he 
had very badly indeed. When the Friends 
heard of it, they sent a nurse to take care 
of hin. Under her care he soon got better, 
but was not able to go out for a long lime. 
Feehng very lonely, he commenced a course 
of reading in order to occupy his mind 
until he could go out of the house ; but his 
sight being very weak from his late illness, 
he soon impaired it so much, that he was 
forced to give up his studies. No sooner 
■was he able than be hastened to Isaac Pen- 
nington's, and here he became more sensible 
, of his want of general information than he 
had ever been before. 

The society Thomas met with at Isaac 
Pennington's, soon occasioned him lo feel 
his own deficiency; and, speaking earnestly 
upon this eubject to Isaac, be oil'ered him all 
the assistance in his power. He was ac- 
quainted with an eminent physician id Lon- 
don, named Paget ; and Dr. Paget was a 
^end of John Milton. Milton's sight was 
entirely gone ; and he usb^k- employed a 
person, generally a gentleman's son, to read 
to him. This was the situation tliat Isaac 
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Pennington wished for Thomas Btfvood ; 
knowing that Millon had access to ttie b^l 
works whidi were published, and that his 
comments and remarks would be vety use- 
ftil in forming a yonng person's lasle. This 
w«a procured by the mediationof Dr. Paget, 
nnd Thomas, going up lo London, availed 
himsolf of it, by reading aloud to Milton 
CWtaiti hours every day. In order to snp* 
port himsfilf, he dismissed the servant, and 
aoiA all the provision left in the house. 

Millon jwrcoiving Thomaa's earnest de- 
fito tti learn, i;avo him mnch encouragement 
and assisiance, »tid taught him the proper 
pTonuiictBlioii of hia Latin words. He bada 
^•flry quick ear, and could tell by the lone 
Avhether his pnpil understood what he was 
Rending ; and if he did not, would slop him 
and explain the difficult passages. In this 
way Thomas went on for some lime, study-) 
ing in the forenoon, and reading to Milton 
in the afternoon. But hia health, probably 
not y«t ftdiy established after his illness, 
gave wst^fRnd he was obliged to leave town 
" 8 he was becoming sensible of some 
|V«menL lie went into the country, 
ttilie remained some time and was v^- 
t by nursing and care, he riicoTorgd 
His father sent him enough money 
/ thfl expenses of his illiwss. 
i soon as he was well enough, he r»- 
J his attendance on Milton, who i^as 
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very glad to receive him again. Scarcely 
was he at his learning again, before he, with 
many other Friends, was taken up on a. 
pretended suspicion of being concerned iii 
a plot against the government. Th^y were 
kept in prison several nionlhs,butriiEtt under 
a very rigid treatment ; for they weje often 
allowed to absent themselves for a day or 
two, giving their words to be back at an 
appfffintid time. 

This shows thai, with all their prejudices 
against the 'Friends, the officers of govern- 
ment placed dependence upon their words, 
Indeed, it often happened, that a jailer, 
finding it inconvenient to accompany his 
prisoners from one jail to another, woul± 
start thorn off by themsolves; merely re- 
quiring their promise that they wonid be at 
I the place at the appointed time, if nothing 
I prevented: and to their honour be it said, 
this confidence, we havereoson lo think, 
was never abused. ^tol* 

After Thomas Ell wood Imrdfecharged 
from prison, which he was wimsiit question 
or trial, he waited upon Milton Pg^Mi but 
thonglit it better not to recomBU^BJlliR 
'■.reading until he saw Isaac Penni^^WK 
^ Isaac was in poor health, so that he wii'^ 
confined to his chamber ; and being very 
anxious about his children, he asked Thomti';; 
if he would lake charge of Iheir cdiicalion 
until another teacher could be procutaA. "^v. 
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this plan Thomas consented, being utavil- i 
ling ro refuse so small a favour to oue whoV 
had so oflen stood his friend; and be soon 
found he was improving himself as iJlst by 
leaching the children, as he could have 
done, sren under Milton's tuition. Isaac 
Pennii^ton appearing to he well satisfied, 
Thomas continued with the family, as tutor 
to his children, for seven years j indeed, 
until he married. ■ * 

While at the Grange, his father came 
ilown to see the Pennington3,-and he be- 
haved very civilly lo Thomas, inviting him 
to London, to see his sisters, who were both 
married and had settled there. Thomas 
accordingly went, and stayed a short lime 

^ith them; butlreturned again to the Pen- 
ningtons, who had their share of hardship, l 
The family was entirely broken up at one 
time; — Isaac in one prison, — Thomas in i 
another, and the other members all scat- ' 
tercd. Whe^ljK persecution passed over, 
bow happalll they feel to meet in their 

"aWd plwdlRlpDie aeain — father, mother, 
childrn^^M^friends, all together ouce more. 
^ '*il^npi Spritlgell was a very lovely 
young voiuan ; and a great many person*] 
who admired her, would have liked toi 

^jjiarry her. Bui she refused one proposal • 

fthn kindafieranothcr,uiitilsomeoflhem 
i. it must be because she intended lo 
Jfy Thomns Ellwood, who was always ' 
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there, and had every opporlunity of _ 
ing his caii36. Thomas admitted that he 
did admire her very much indeed ; but he 
thought such a marriage would uot be 
agreeable to her mother,, and he felt bound 
in honour not to attempt to (n^te any 
other interest in her bosom, but tm which 
might be feh by a dear and gentle ffiter. 

In sixteen hundred and aisty-five,a great 
pestilence brolte out in London, It was 
called the Plague, and many thousands 
died of it. All who had the means left the 
city; and among theresi, John Milton, who 
wrote to Thomas Ellwood to procure him 
a lodging in the country j'which he did. 
After Milton was settled in his new home, 
Thomas called on him ; and before he left, 
Miilon gave him a m&nuscript to loi ' 
over,desiring his opinion. On returning^ 
Thomas told him he admired it very much 
indeed. It was called "Paradise Lost;'" 
and the world has since confirmed Thomas' 
judgment. In giving it back, he said 
pleasantly to its author, "Thou hast sakl 
a great deal about Paradtst lost, canft 
thou not tell us something of Paradise 
found." Milton paused, and did not answer 
him; but turned the conversatioi] onanothet 
subject. Some months after Milton had 
gone back to London, Thonuis happening 
to be in town, waited upon liim ; antt'JVi it- 
ton, showing him the manuscript of '^Pura- 
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dise Regained," said pleasantly, "This is 
owing 'to you; for you put it ttito my head, 
by the question you asked, when at Chal- 
font. I had not thought of it before.*' 

Walter Ellwood, wishing to break the 
entail fldhis estate, was obliged to request 
his ^iSconcurrence, as the place eouM ttot 
be ^(j^itbout his consent. Thomas. bap py 
to obli^ his father, whenever he could do 
so without compromising his religious prin- 
ciples, cheerfully acceded to his proposal ; 
though well aware that it would cut him off 
from all share or right in his fitther's pro- 
perty. But his own exertions would suppljr 
• him with all iHt was needful ; and be bad 
Igarned to forego superfiuilies. 

h Thomas Ellwood had always regarded 
trrlnge as a divliie institution, and he held 
irrong to look upon it in any exclusive j 
irldly point of view. When he first felt .1 
Lj his alTeclions drawn towards Mary Ellis, a . J 
' young woman whom lie had known for .] 
j' several yearn, and whom be married, he J 
prayed fur divine coQ^cl and guidance in 1 
•' ^lainiportaiA concern. On ineniioning the .., 
Tnalli;r lo her, he desired no answer until 1 
she,loi'>.had wailo(i,nponihe Lord fordirdt- i 
tinn. On obt#i^O>B'' <''">^<^nl)^° ■■>'°''iDed J 
his father, wh^fflEt^red to bu much pleasid Z 
with the pro^pjEl. though Mary was 
Frlcod. He offered lo settle a anm of money 
un Tbom IS : which however he never did. 



9n the contrary, Tliomas, who knew his 
^ther well, thought it nec^sary to have 
papers drawn up and signed the next day 
after the marriage, securing to his wife. all 
the money and lands she had posseesedj as 
well as the little he had made, that he mj^ht 
not le^e her at the mercy of his father. 

And now we are nearly done ; for his 
after-history is bnt the common history of 
the other early Friends, Fines and impri- 
sonments, — imprisonments and fines were 
lavishly dealt out to them all. In Thomas's 
case, these dark moments wjft ilhiminated 
by intervals of rare happiness at home, 
where his wife fully justified his love and 
esteem. 

He wrote and published many works^, , 
suitable for the limes, but mostly now be- 
come obsolete. Several of them were an- 
swers to the attacks which Friends received 
at all quarters from priests and others. He 
spake in meetings for worship but seldom, 
in meetings for disci^Pe frequently. He 
lived to be eighty-two years old, when he 
was taken with palsy, which deprived him 
of the use of his limbs, but left his mind 
clear and unclonded. He bore the pains of 
sickness with patient resignation, and a short 
lime before he departed, uttered the words, 
" I am full of joy and peace. My soul is 
' filled with joy." 

^ is no real cause of tnournm?, lot axvSa- 
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faot to be taken away from the earth before 
its purity has been sullied ; but it is glorious 
for the strong man, full of years, %ho has 
bean tried and tempted, and resisted tempta- 
titai, who has "fought the good fighl," 
wHo has ''Itept the faith," to lay his head 
upon his dying pillow, saying, " Hencefor- 
ward there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righieoos 
Judge, shall give me at that day; and DOl 
to me only, but iiiito all them also that lore 
his appearinj 
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'■^'^Ellwood Stewart bad a clear, pleawal 
L "voice, and his children felt much delight in 
' listening to it. When he had finished read- 
ing, thty thanked both him and iheii sister ' 
>• for the pleasure that had been aflbrded 
them. 

The family was a very happy one ; and 
one reason of this^^s, (he politeness aod 
courtesy with which they constantly treaKNl 
each other. They were not permitted, either 
by example or precept, to treat each other 
k with coldness or rudenei^s, any more than 
* they would a stranger; and the hsbh of 
preferring others U) themselves was easy 
to them, having Seen uiculcoicd so early.. 
There were no particular ruk-s, no femuilM 
ties observed, but each child was laughl U^ 
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oblige others, and to ackuowledge the plea- 
sure of being obliged. 

Mony^, many brothers wd sisters, vho 
love aach other dearly, w not have the 
happy hours they might enjoy, by reason 
of their indulging a petty selfishness of dis- 
position. Any child old enough to read this, 
is old enough to set about reform, should he 
feel himself to blame in this respect. 

Afler the children had thanked their 
father and talked a little about the story he 
had read to them, Lizzy said, " Now sister 
Mary, may I help thee set the table ?" 
"Thank thee," said MaJK "but Martlia 
shall help me, and thee mFy carry in ihe 
bread and butler to help Nancy. 1 think 
Patty is almost too little to do that, but she 
can help me some." While Lizzy and 
Patty are washingtheir plump little hands, 
I may as well tei! who Nancy was ; for the 
Stewart family thought a great deal of her.if 
as they might well do. 

About forty years ago, when Mary . 
Stewart was a little girl, and when her 
name was Mary Brace, Jane Brace, Mary's 
mother, went to see a poor sick woman in 
the neighbourhood where ihey Jived. This 
poor sick woman had a little girl whose 
name was Nancy; and a nice, quiet little 
thing she was, slaying beside her mother's 
bed and watching her pallid face nearly all 
the time. She was loo little to work much. 
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bill she did every thing for her mother that 
a little hand Hkjp hers coald ; and she went 
oil any erraniKivhich her mother bpdfor 
her to do, always doing just what swwas 
bid. 

After Jane Brace found how tlie woman 
was, she never let Nancy go away froni 
her, except to lake a Ijltle walk, that she 
might breathe the fresh air; for she was 
such a cotnfort to the poor mother, that she 
could hardly bear to have her away. This 
woman was very sick indeed, the first time 
Jane Brace ever saw her ; and thongh she 
tried to do evenUhing for her that could 
bedene ; she ^w worse and worse, until 
Jane saw that she was going to die. Jane 
iiardly knew what to do for her, so she 
asked the doctor if he would be so kind as 
to stop there, and tell her what Ite tiioiight. 
The doctor was very kind, and went to 
jAee her that afternoon. He told Jane that 
' the woman had a bad congh and pain in 
, her breast ; but he said that was not all 
that ailed her; he thought she must be in 
a great deal oflronble, for she was pining 
away from some other cause than sickness. 
One day little Nancy came running, 
nitnosi ont of breath, and with a very pale 
face, lo ask Jane Brace to come over lu her 
mother, for she was very bad indeed. Jan« 
wasjtist fitiingndress on one of her little dui- 
>lren; bnl she did not even wait to Take it off, ■ 
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and put away the Ihings. She only desired 
the girl who lived with lheia,:to lake oif the 
piecesjwhich she was fitting together, and 
put tSom hy. and take good care of the 
children, for she did not knoW' when she 
■would be back. She put her bonnet and 
shawl on, and went over to her sick neigl 
bour as soon as possible, carrying a httle- 
whey which she had got ready before. 

When she got there, Jane did not see that 
she was any worse than usual, but she 
stayed with her awhile, and used many com- 
forting words, and speaking in a soit, low, 
gentle lone, tried to malcft her ihiiik of 
pleasant things. She stood np close to the 
side of the bed, and laying the head of the 
poor sufferer upon her breast, pressed her 
hand gently to her forehead. This little 
action seemed to open rhe fountain of feel- 
ing, and the poor woman burst into tears. 
It seemed to her as if she had softiebody to 
love and be kind to her, and to whom she 
might tell all her thoughts. 

So she leaned her head against Jatie, and 
sobbing like a little child, said, " I beg your 
pardon for sending for you, and giving you 
so much trouble, but sure I feel l!ie better 
for it, if you only lay your hand upon me, 
and my heart has beefl very sore to day." 
Jane Brace said some kind words (o her, 
and Ihe poor woman feeling encouraged, 
went on to tell her, that about five ^ea-t?, 
3* 
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before, she and her husband came away 
from Ireland on account of the troubles. 
They landed at Quebec. But the man had 
never learned any thing but farming, and 
as he had no money nor credit to purchase 
a farm, he went out as a day-labourer. In 
the harvest-time they had very high wages, 
for his wife helped him all she could ; and 
he being a very strong man, between them 
they made the wages of two men. This 
did very well in liarvest time, but when 
harvest was over, they were thrown out of 
regular work. They lived here for two sum- 
mers, during which time little Nancy was 
born, and then thinking they could do better 
in the United States, they came over here. 

The woman's voice faltered, when she 
told her how kind iier husband was to her, 
and how he blamed himself for ever bring- 
ing lier away from her own comfortable 
liome, tcfc'wander about in poverty with 
him. . "But sure," continued she, raising 
her streaming eyes and lixinp: them witli 
earnestness on Jane's face, " I had rather 
share his poverty, than to have dressed in 
silks and satins without him. It was only 
when lie was taken away, that I i^^rew heart 
sick.'' 

The husband commenced dist^ins, as be- 
ing the most profitable work for him ; but 
the summer mn, so much warmer than he 
had been accustomed to, brought on a bili- 
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ous fever, which left him in such a slate of 
debility that it was nine weeks before fae 
could go out a^ain. She said there were a j 
good many of their countrymen there wbil^ 
he was sick, and they raised a sum of mnM 
iiey for him ; but he could not bear to t 
cept it as a gift, and the very first i 
he was able to earn, went to pay that debt, 
and that too, before he had provided any 
winter clothing for himself, wife, or childroft 
(for they had two children besides Nancy). 
They struggled along that winter, with just 
enough food and warmth to live, but they 
were happy in loving each other, and look- 
ed forward to belter days. 

As the spring opened, the husband fouud 
plenty of work; his wife took in washing, 
agdjbe children, ragged and noisy, bm 
good-humoured, sometimes 
Retimes hindered ij^r parents 
Thus they wA on, feel'^v 
rere getting a litn^ laid by 
■ ■ ■ ■■ "terrible fever 
isband OOm- 
gfidS cou- 
!t, and went 
It the fever 
of either 
'^tim to it, 
was so damp 
thai the rest of 
i&y stretched, onjwc^ 
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the bed of sickness at once. Thetwooldi 
L ^_d»ldren died, and when the poor widow 
^^^^rbo was delirious, caraelo her senses, she 
^^Hbund none of her infants left ro clasp (o her 
^^^Kursiing heart, but her youngest, her little 
^^^niancy. Strangers' bauds had buried her 
^^Bothei little darlings. 

^^r It was long before she could realize thu 
j. they could be gone. Her intellect enfeebled 
W . fey illness, and unconscious of what passed 
I aller she herself was taken sick, still clun^ 
J to the belief that they had only gone away* 
, * and she would question her little girl, hoM 
P ing to tind some clue to them from her faatr 

[ formed words. 

After a w bile she grew stronger, and wbenr 
site cama to see that she was indeed strip- 
1^ ped of husband and children, save one d&f 
ling, she came to the determination of leav^ 
ing that ^tce, not much caring where sho' 
.went to, IjB thinking any spot must be bete 
ter t1i.in tnat. She had not the means of 
returning; to her owu country, indeed tfaey 
hud suhsisted on ihe charity of their neigtK 
hours foi;a longtime. So, bidding larewsll 
to her kind friends, who had tried their ut> 
most^id dissuado her from casting hetself 
amon^ stranscrs. she slurled off on foot^ 
with lier tiiile girl holding her hand, twrt* 
knowiiiR whore slie should rest for ibo 
niffhl. 
■WKlhiaks ba to him who giveth us every . 
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good gift; in all ber wanderiugs, the food 
and the night's lodgiug were never denied 
her. - 

It was in the pleasant Indian slimmer^] 
thai she thus passed Irom one village ti 
another, and before the cold weather cami 
on, she was fixed in a very small but 

house, in the liltle village of M , whe]^'' 

Jane Brace found her. She partook too' 
mtich of her hnsband's pride, to aek assist- 
ance; and had hungered- and been cold 
many a time. She look in washuig to sup- 
port herself and child ; but her constitution. 
already undermined by hardship and grief, 
sank under it, and her own imprudence. 
" Indeed," said she, " I hardly knew what 
I was doing, and sometimes in the warm 
weather when I would be washing, such a 
burning heat would come over me, ihat, 
saving your presence, i would da^h the cold 
water right into my bosom, anSiat is the 
way I think I got my death." 

Jane Brace could not say any thing, for 
she loo thought that was Ihe way she ■gqjt 
her death ; but it w^p too late to blatne hqc 
now. So laying her down gently, she got 
the whey, and giving her a little of it to 
revive her, she turned to leave the room, 
for she thought it would be belter for the 
woman lo be quiet a while, as she was evi- 
dently exhausted by speaking so long. 
Nancy's mother was watching hac wic'te.- 





ments, and speaking quickly and with ail 

^effort said, " Do not leave me yet. I have 

^t said all. Nancy go out of doors, dear, 

W^aiit to speak to Mrs. Brace." Nancy 

Uaiitly obeyed. 

jj On ! Mrs. Brace, what will become of 

F'Nancy ? It comes over me that I must 
a die ; and if the prayer of the widow, 
rthe blessingof the orphan may help you, 
mke care of my Nancy. She is a good girl, 
take her lo live with you. Do what you 
choose with her, only let her live with 
you." 

Jane Brace had thought of ihis matter 
before, and had even nieniioncd )I to her 
husband, who knowing the strong interest 
she took in Nancy, told her to do just as she 
thonghl proper, only not lo increase horown 
burdens too rnnch. The increase of her 
own care was the last thing th»t Jano Brace 
tiiought ^^at. She was almost afraid lo 
iDtroduce a stranger into the midst of lier 
own little dock. Yel all thai she had s 
qf tfte quisi, patient little girl, who attended 
MT mother wiih siichHunweuried watch, 
disposed her' lo think favourably of her. 
Thcreforo if she hesitated a moment whn 
>Jancy's ttiother addressed her, it wasj 
long : for in an instant the precepts came ^ 
before Jane's mind, " Do unto others, na ye 
would that others should do unio yon." 
And '• what thy hand lindelh to do, Ibat do 
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with all thy might." So looking at Ilie 
woman with a pleasant face, and answering 
in a kind tone, she told her she would take i 
care of Nancy and have her to live wi^ 
her own little children. Many hlessinis ] 
were breathed on Jane Brace's head Jjy ll 
poor afflicted creature, who seemed to fcj 
get her own sorrows ia the happy prosper 
before herchild ; and Jane went home t' 
evening with a heart and step as light as 
consciousness of a good action performed 
could mal[% them. 

Every day while Nancy's mother's lived 
she visited her. And when at length she 
died, and Nancy had to leave her, she did 
not feel as if alone in the world, but laid 
her little face on the kind bosom of her 
friend, while that friend's soft voice spake 
the words of comfoit to her ear. 

Neverdid Nancy give heraunl{Jor by that { 
kind and affectionate title was she taught lo 
call her mistress) any reason to re|ret taking 
her. It is true she was not more peili^ct 
than other little girls, but she was docile ajwl 
nffeclionale,and Jane loved liervery mlicb. 
When she had done wruflg, Jane lold her 

the necessity of bein^ood", if she would 
to please her heavenly Faiher, just as 
talked lo her own little ones. 

She did not send Nancy In school as she 
did her own children, for she knew that 
probably Nancy would have to work hard 
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for her living, and her hands and limb 
must be inured in time ; but she made he 
labour light by sharing it, and by teaching 
her the best method of doing any thing, and 
telling her the reason why. Lessons taught 
ip this way are seldom forgotten, and Nancy 
^ioon became of some use. 
^ Mary was but a baby when Nancy first 
^Iftme among them ; and the desolate heart 
of the stranger clung to her even more than 
to her aunt. Yet, perhaps, I am wrong — 
perhaps she only thought she loved the baby 
best, because she could caress it as much as 
she pleased, without the fear of being trou- 
blesome. Slie would plead to be allowed 
to nurse it, which however its mother would 
not permit, because its little frame was so 
tender that it might be injured; but she 
would lay a sheepskin on the floor, and 
put the baby on it, and then let Nancy play 
with it for an hour or two at a time. The 
little one soon distinguished her from the 
other children, and would commence crow- 
ing and jumping, if it but caught a glimpse 
of Nancy's merry little face. 

This attacliment.continucd : and when in 
after years Mary ninrricd Kllwood Stewart, 
Nancy's heiirt went with her. Jane Kract 
was not long in discovering this ; and much 
as she valued Nancy, she was glad that it 
was so: for every mother considers her 
child's interest before her own. When it 
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was first mentioned to Nancy, she would 
not bear of leaving her old home, and hei 
kind aunt. But as Jane insisted on il, telling. 
her that she would confer a favour upoff 
both herself and her daughter, Nancy con- 
sented, though somewhat reluctantly, for 
she could not help fearing she was guilty 
of iDgratitude. 

And now was Jane Brace fully repaid for 
all she had ever done for Nancy. Nancy 
was not only a help, in a domestic point 
of view, but a faithful person in the great_ i 
business of life, in training the family for 
heaven. 

As the children grew older, they undej- 
stood Nancy's true position in ihe family, 
and treated her accordingly. While anxious 
to have her appreciated by the younger 
ones, they made it a far greater favour to 
be allowed lo assist Nancy, than they did 
lo assist each other. When none.iut them- 
selves were present, or some intimate friend^ 
Nancy sat with them, unless her duties 
called her elsewhere.. Her manners were 
pleasant and agreeable; why should they 
not be? She had associated with those 
whom education and traih had refined 
from the time she turned from her mother's 
grave. 

What if she had not devoted her earlier 
years to school? Her education was con- 
stantly, though silently progressing;, and 
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many a (so called) lady mi^ht have taken 
a lesson from Nancy's quiet, self-possessedL 
and diguified manners. Her sense of pro* 
priely kept her from intruding. The ch3^' 
dren, who were taught to value het so 
highly, could not imagine why she should 
not sit at table with ihem, or any wbeM 
^else, let who would be present. But Maiyii 
Stewart, though witling at all times ani) at 
all seasons to show ihe respect for Nat]<^ 
wlikU she really felt, respected also tM 
delicacy of feeling which prompted her Isi 
sit by herself, when any one with whom sb* 
was not well acquainted chanced to be ifaetr 
guest. • 

Lizzy felt it qtiie a compliment to be 
asked to assist Nancy ; and after she hat 
put by the doll she was dressing, and Martbs 
had put away her patchwork, they went W 
a iittle room, or a large closet, (whichever 
persons would choose to call it,) and then 
were towels, wash-basins, and soaps, wjl'' 
two or thre^ great pitchers, all of which ' 

water in them. There was a low w; 

stand in one corner, and close by it stood 4 
large bucket, to pour Ihe water into, aftai 
they had bathed in it. To this low 
stand Lizzy and Patty went, and 
Mary, who had put her sewing by{ 
in and poured some water from the _ 
pitcher into the little ^rash-basin, and pnt I 
on tli# low wash-stancLMhere the chj 

V. -• 
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could reach it nicely. Here they washed 
their bands, and wiped them on a. towel 
which hung on a little frame. 

Lizzy then went lo the kitchen, where 
she found Nancy standing by the dough- 
trough, cutting the bread into thin slices, 
and laying them evenlyone tipon the other. 
"Sister Mary said I might help ^hee," said 
she in a very pleasant tone, " What may I 
do first?" "Thee may bring the bread 
plates," said Nancy. So Lizzy went tp the ^ 
kitchen closet, and gelling the plalesaown 
very carefully, she carried them to Nancy, 
who laid the sliced bread upon them, cut- 
ting the slices right down through the mid- 
dle. Elizabeth fhen carried ihe plates in, 
one at a time, and put them on the table, 
which sister Mary had already spread the 
cloth upon. 

There was a large pile of little plates on 
one corner, and Martha was taking one of 
these at a lime, and putting it in its proper 
place, saying softly to herself as she weiW 
around " this is for father — this is for mother 
— this is for EUy," and so on, as she placed 
each plate. The knives and forks were in 
a box, and Mary was busy with them, 
,*"When Martha's plates were all placed, she 
ran to the cupboard lo get the salt-cellars, 
which were nicely printed when taken oiT 
the dinner table. They were upon the 
second shelf, where she could ^t jeach 
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them; but in her zea! to help her sister, she 
clambered upon a stool, which tipped over 
jusl as she had grasped the salt-cellar; and 
down she came, overselling the molasses 
cup, and breaking both if and the sall-cellar. 
Mary was juat turning round lo see wb«l 
she WBS doing; and catching ber as she feJl,. 
pre veil led Jler hurting herself much. 

Martha's face reddened very much, a&d 
she b^an to cry a,]ittle ; but Mary soothed 
her; and finding she was more frightened 
than any ibing else, told her not lo mind. 
"Oh! bill," said Patty, "I was going lo 
help ibee; and only see how much iroi^le 
I have made." "Why yes," said Mary* 
laughing a little to show Martha she did^J 
not mit)d the trouble, "if litlle girls could 
only be kept in molasses. I shonld linve ihee 
preserved, should I not?" Martha now , 
began to laufih too; and Mary, telling her ^ 

be righi Mtll ii liitle while, went into tbe ] 
' and brought from there the liille ba- 4 
with water in it, and a ijica soft lovel ; ] 
with which shft wlp^d away the molai 
from her hnnds. She look off Martha's l 
apron, wliich wa« very mach soiled, and . 
turning ii in carefnlly so as not to smear J 
any thing with il, carried it into lht3 liltlel 
closet. 

She then went up stair^ and getting a 1 
clean apron fur Martha, brought it dewn^ 
and put it on hei. Mary Iheti went lo ibc . 
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■ kitchen, and lied on a very large apron 
which almost covered the skirl of her diess, 
it was so wide and long ; and brought a lit- 
tle tub of hot water, a dish cloth, and a dish 
towel, to wipe the shelf and dishes with. 
She tucked tip the ends of her sleeves, and 
phined iheni to keep them 'fiom slipping 
down; and then moved all the olates and 
dishes on which there was no molasses, up 
to the second shelf. She washed ntid wiped 
the few that were smeared^ and pnlting the 
dish cloih down, gathered np all the broken 
pieces of the Rip and sall-cella'r. She put 
these in a safe place, where no one would 
be likely to cut their hands with lhem,_aijd 
washing the shelf, wiped it as dry as pos- 
sible. ■ 
She thei^ carried the little tub, thecloth 

- and the towel back to the kitchen, aiidput 
each in its proper place ; and then rettftned 
to the closet to rinse the molasses off of 
Patty's apron. She spread it on the frame 
j3ry. intending to put it to vjash on the 
'iSecond-day morning. After she had 
Ki-sll these things, which took her but a 
rminutes, she took off the great apron, 
folded it up, and put it in ftie kitchen, till 
she should want it again. , 

'When Mary went in, she s aatt er little 
sister looking a good deal mflupd, and 

f standing near the oloeet door. Mary smiled, 

^ and in a ]^easant tone J^ed Pally to 
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put the Clip plates around ; at th« same lime 
giTing her the pile in h^ hands. Martha's 
&Qe brightened a( the thought that she might 
1>e of some use after all, and the table set- 
ling went on again. 

Mary arr^ged it very neatly; and al- 
though there^as nothing which could be 
called a dainty, yet Rvery thing looked in4 
viting; the cluth, the knives and forks, and 
every ar^ie on the lable, being so perfectly 
clean and hrigiitff There was a small piece 
of oiled cloth spread for Elly's plate to set 
on ; but Martha could eat wnhoiil smearing 
any thing, and was therefore peimilted lo 
agt^er plate on the cloth. The iaotlier 
thought it better that ail the cliildren should 
sit with them at lable, when there was DO 
company ; as a little child learns so much 
more readily from example than precept. < 

Very soon supper was ready, nnd Martha 
was told she might ring a little bell, which 
was the signal for the family to come 
gelher. Mary sat at the waiter, that 
might pouroutthclea and coffee; ihefitlhi 
and mother sat at the othcrend of the ts' ' 
with Lizzy on one side, and Martha on 
other. Elly^^ith his lillte plate atid o 
cloth, sqt n^xt to Lizzy, and up next t 
waiter sat Nancy, whose little pet Elly v 
and who ]^derlook lo supply his wai 

Ibecca and Jane wers al ihe side of ihej 
Je opposi(p'Elly and Nancy. 
■ - ■ 




They sat Bilent for a miiuite or two, when 
Elly, feeling as if l^jcoiild not keep still (ay 
longer, began saying, " sugar, sugar, sugar.'*' 
Nancy looked at him very seriously, anff 
shook her head. He was quiet ; and then 
Mary began to put the sugai^d cream into 
the cnps. 

After she had helped the ol3er ones she put 
some milk into a cup, and pouring a little hot 
water into it, to warm it, swi.'cteued it, and 
gave it to Nancy for Elly, \v!io by tliiti lime 
was getting alittle uneitsy. As soon as he 
swallowed itjfte commenced saying "meat, 
meat, meat." And kicking his heels against 
the rounds of his high chair, seemed dis- 
posed to make himself as conspicuous as 
possible. Nancy took his little hands in 
liers, and looking him right in the face to . 
fasten his attention, said very slowly and 
distinctly, "Elly must not talk now;" and 
" I will give Elly what he is to have for his 
supper, and he must not talk any more- 
I'Dow." Elly looked at her, and evidently 
' imderstood her, for he was silent for a little 
while until he forgot ; and then was quiet 
again when she looked at him. 

Eliwood Stewart considered his table as 
a domestic school, and encouraged his chil- 
1 to converse freely. He liked to hear 
X views and opinions; and besides this, 
fanew children -ftould be likely to eat 
By, and acquire slovenly habits, unless 
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they found tlipjr meals made pleasant. As 
he did not wish his chil^en to become epi- 
,^^es, lie did not teacli ftiera that it was of 
^/ consequence what they eat. But he did 
teach them to £ud pleasure in meeting to- 
gether at Ih^BSle, and converging together. 
Unless llie aam^ was assetabled in the 
coHuuon rooapwriere they dined, the Utile 
bell was a^ierally rung twice ; the first time 
to give dniice to any one who might wish 
to put away heAvorIc, or to do anylbing 
likely to detain her a few minyies. 

Very seldom was there anytScuse made 
for tardine^, for they all felt it pleasant to 
d^w together. Besides, ihey were acquir- 
ing, at small trouble and expense, the virtue || 
of puDcluahty. ,^o allusion was made ik I 
meal limes to any fault which might haT« J 
boen obsenrpd; nothing mentioned which 4| 
could mortify one child before another. \ 

While (hey were sitting at tabic this ^ 
■jevening, Rebecca said, " But, father, what 
I {ueer- looking dresses they must have wnn^^ 
in Thomas Ellwood's time ! £id the meiiV 
wear rings, and ribbons, and laces? Iwon^ ' 
der ihey could ever see each nilier without ^ 
laughing." "Our eyes," said Kilwood, j 
" become so soon accustomed to any style 
of dress, thai it not only censes to bo ridic^^ 
loUB, liuiwe llljHt it positively bcooioing. 

KB thcc not Taink tings and laces #b 
ly for wo44n?" "Why, yes 
■ 
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Rebecca^ hesitating, '^ I think lace and rib> 
bons very pretty, but not rings. I never 
liked rings, ear rings especially, since I read 
of the South Sea islanders wearing nose 
jewels. It seems to me a barbarous custom 
to have either nostrils or ears bored. But 
I don't know whether I W!^^^ like to have 
a finger ring or not. The^irnows I was 
never tried," said she archfljr. " Fairly an- 
swered," said her father, smiting. '^But 
suppose I give thee five dollart, will thee 
buy a ring with the money, or purchase a 
warm shawl for Sally Davis, who has so 
many poor children to support that she can- 
not clothe them and herself too, as warmly 
as she ought ?" Rebecca looked very seri- 
ous, and said, "Why, father, thee knows I 
would buy the shawl for her. I would not 
dare to spend the money for anything so 
foolish." "Well, my child," said the father, 
" I had intended to give that sum to Sally ; 
but thee may spend it for her. Thee had 
better consult thy mother or sister how thee 
can do it most judiciously; remembering 
that a single dime misapplied is of conse- 
quence to her." 

Elhvood Stewart was not poor, neither 
was he very rich, but he tried to accustom 
his children to look on money with a refer- 
ence to its true value. He discouraged 
every unnecessary expense upon their own 
clothing, or their own pleasures ; but placed 

4 
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the means of assisting otliers at their dispo- 
sal, A child generally prefers giving to 
others. We acquire tli« habit of selfish- 
ness, as we arc tauglit to iiiilulge artificial 
wauls. 

When Ellwfcd told Rebecca, she might 
spend five <3^H| i'^^ Sally, she looked very 
much gratinHBodeed, and sat silent for 
^ome miiiutesTminking of what dresses she 
might buutf/hat shoes with thick soles the 
children mould have ; .and then it suddenly 
occurred to her tffiit Sally slept very cold, 
and may be she had better gat some calico 
for a comfortable, which sisiet would help 
her quilt. 

As she was revolving those things in her 
mind, Jane took up the conversation wber«L 
she had dropped it, saying, •' well, I doBot 
know much about the rings, but those long ^ 
pointed sfioes with the toes turned up and * 
fastened to the knees, must have looked 
very funay; and how could they ever walk f 
about ? I should think they would strike i 
against each other, or against any thing in ^ 
the room." " But these fashions graiv like i| 
every thing else," said the mother. •' If wo t 
were to put such shoes on now, as our 
grandmothers wore, we should totter a great 
deal, and I think fall down. Don't thee re- 
loember those high-heeted shoes up in the , 
great chest in the garret?" •' Ves," aud 

r" Sarah pul i^aji ' ' 

- •» 
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was at home, and they made her look so ' 
tall, only she could not walk very well in ' 
them, and we were afraid shfe wonid fall i 
down." "Well, those shoes, Ihoiigh so in- "* 
convenient lo us, our grandmothers thought 
beautiful. They made ibfe foot look smaUer, 
and probahly were first ^tern by some short . 
person who wished to loSt taller ; but I do 
not think she had such a thick heel put on 
at first. They must have b^tti just a little j 
raised, then a linle more, and so on until 4 
they attained an inch and a half, if not two 
inches in height. And as to looks, we so ' 
soon become accustomed to any kind of 
dress, that it seems graceful and elegant, no 
. matter how repugnant to true taste. It 
eeems to me that the dress which corre- ,, 
aponds with the outline of the human form, . 
and which is best adapted to its^^fy^^wt^- 
cumbered movements, is most ^Enable to it, j 
if our tastes in this respect ha(4_not het^ome J 
perverted." -> l 

" But there was on^ thing which seems 1 
very hard," said Jane, her eyes filling with 
lefts. « That was for Thomas to disoljey , 
his father, who seems lo have been ver^ ij 
kind to him before he came to be a FrienoT # j 
It must have been very hard for Thomas to 
do any thing which his Father did not want j 
him to do." "My dear child," said her S 
J fathe r, kindly, "it was very hard I do not f 
^^oftbt; but even in this, Thomas was re- '1 
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warded by the feelings of peace and quiet- 
ne;ss that Almighty Goodness favoured him 
to experience. And it may be that he was 
chosen as an instrument to break down the 
stubborn will of his father. Oh ! what joy 
for him, if by any means, even the sacrifice 
of himself, he imght become conducive to 
his father's salvation. Of one thing we 
may be sure, our heavenly Father is over 
all and seesall, and requires nothing of us 
without a reason. What that reason is, wc 
may never know in this life; but we do 
know that a ready obedience to his will, 
gives us that peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away." 

Some neighbours coming in to spend an 
hour or two, interrupted the conversation, 
which now turned on general subjects ; and 
the younger children going to bed pretty 
soon, it wai'not resumed at that time. 

It was perhaps two weeks after, before 
the ordinary occupations of the family ad- 
milted of another story, though sister Mary 
was often seen witli a large old-looking 
hook lying on her desk, from which she was 
taking notes; and when at length they had 
an hour's leisure, in wliich the family might 
all be collected together, she produced a 
short manuscript, entitled 

JAMKS FARNELL. 

*■* ^ 
f, j^ 
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a very good man, named George Fox, was 
confined in a prison, because he felt it his 
duty to lelt people when they w,ere doing 
wrong. 

The people in those days probably did 
not lilce to be told they #ere doing wrong 
any better than we do in these ; and as they 
had the power (which we have not), they 
put any one in prison who displeased ihem. 
To this prison went many persons to see 
George Fox; and among others a boy, or 
lad, about sixteen years of age, named 
James Parnell. Tiiis boy, though so young, 
and brought up in a way entirely different, 
after conversing with George Fox, felt that 
what he said was true ; that is, that every 
person has that in his own breast which 
told him when he did right. For in those 
days many said, and some actuaHy befieved, 
that certain men must be hired to devote 
their lives to studying the Scriptures, in or- 
der to be able lo explain their meaning. 
Just as if the Holy Spirit which dictated the 
Scriptures, was not all-sufScient to give us 
grace to understand them for ourselves; or 
just as if we were not all the children of 
the same great Father, w^o willeth not that 
any of us should perish. Why should we 
j^^ure men to tell us what to do, when the 
I^^B|ly Spirit himself condescends to dwelt in 
^^HFoearts, if we only prepare the temple 
^^^Mim, teaching us all things' 

m ■ 
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Very probably James Parnell had never 
before heard this docirine advanced, yet he 
embraced it at oucc. He is said to have had 
*n excellent literary education, which he 
must have been very diligent to acquire at 
so early an age. After making up his mind 
to do what he believed to be right, — instead 
of being encouraged, loved, and honoured, 
as we would suppose, he was rejected and 
cast off by his relations ; nor do I know that 
he had a place whereou to lay his head. 
This, however, did not deter him from whal 
he thought to be his duty. 

He saw those around him apparently hur- 
rying onward to destruction, and he feared 
not to entreat them, even at the peril of his 
own life, lo return to the (rue path. He 
went to Cambridge, and for preaching to 
the people was driven from ihe town. Still 
he loved them — still he ielt as if he must do 
something for them — and he returned. He 
attempled (o reason with ihe scholars, but 
they too who ought to have known so moch 
better, — they too treated him very rudely 
and badly. No usage was too rough for 
him; but he still continued to preach, tbou'gh 
often buffeted and^riven from town lo town. 

When he was about eighteen years of 
age, he went one summer day and preached^ 
"■ " "lie in a church ; for at this l'" 

d few or no meeting-housestl 
I afterwards preached in a greatll 
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ing, which had been appointed by some of 
the Friends, and which was probably held 
in an orchard or field. At this meeting, 
■which was in Colchester, many persons 
were convinced of the truth. He spent a 
week going about and preaching here : , 
and when some wicked person gave him a 
blow with a great staff, saying, '* Take that 
for Christ's sake," he meekly answered, 
" Friend, I do receive it for Christ's sake." 
It is difficult to believe that the time ever 
was, still less, that within two hundred 
years men were beaten, imprisoned, fined 
and put to death, because they dared not do 
that which they believed it would offend 
the great Creator for them to do. But so 
it was. The Quakers, as they were called 
in derision, because one of them had said, 
" he trembled in the fear of the Lord,'' were 
preached against, and prayed against. A 
meeting was held for the especial purpose 
of preaching and praying for their over- 
throw- 
To this meeting James Parnell went ; an5 ' 
when the priest who was hired for that oc- 
casion, said they were liars and deceivers, 
James wanted him to prove it. He could 
not prove it; nor could those who were 
with him. So, instead of trying to do so. 

t ordered James to take off his hat. He 
ered ho would rather leave the house, 
comply with their orders ;so he walk- 
: : : 
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ed out : but a magistrate followed him an 
committed him to prison. 

Here began those terrible suffering 
which I mean to pass over as quickly a 
possible ; for I do not think we can deriv 
much other good from dwelling upon then 
than to learn how graciously our heaven! 
Father enables us to support any pains c 
ihe body, if we can only feel conscious ir 
jiocence and peace, and fix our minds upo 
)iim. 

James Parnell was not allowed to see an 
of his friends ; and when his trial was to com 
on, he was fastened to a chain, with som 
other men, and led about eighteen miles 
being chained day and night. 

After being brought before the court, h 
was charged with having created a riot 
.•j which charge he so clearly refuted that th 

;• jury could not find him guilty. But th 

\\ judge, failing in his efforts to make the jur 

' convict him, fined him forty pounds ; whicl 

of course, the poor homeless lad could no 
pay. The judge ordered him to be kept ii 
the dungeon of a ruinous old castle, unti 
he did pay. He likewise ordcrod that noin 
of his friends should come near him. 

The jailer's wife was a very wicked wo 

man, and had a violent temper. She sait 

)iianv verv bad things to him, too had fo 

me to repeat. His friends, though the] 

i, could not see him, brought him victuals 

;!5 
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and a trundle bed to lie on. The first she 
persuaded the other prisoners to take from 
him, and the last she would not let him have 
at all; so that he was forced to lie upon the 
damp cold stones. The walls of this cs^le 
were immensely thick, and into a hole in tlie 
wall like an oven, they thrust this good 
young man. 

This hole was about twelve feet from the 
ground, and there was a little ladder which 
reached about half-way up, set at the foot, 
The rest of the way he had to climb by 
means of the broken wall and a rope which 
hung down in front. This he was obliged 
to do whenever he needed food or drink ^^ 
for though bis friends wanted bim to hav^*- 
a basket and a cord to draw them up, the 
jailer and his wife would not permit him 
even this small indulgence. This holewas. 
very damp, and his limbs became so be- 
numbed, lliat as he was climbing up the 
ladder one day, with his victuals in one 
hand, he missed catching the rope with the 
other, and losing his balance, he fell on the 
stones, wounding his heat!) and bruising hjf: 
body so much, that the people who todfc 
him up ihoiiglu he was killed. 

They then put him into a hole, not so 
high up frohi the ground, but smaller; and 
so close that when the door was shut but 
little air ttuld get into it. Here it seemed 
8s if he would be suffocated ; but he was 
4* 
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not allowed either to have the door open oi 
to go out. His friends and sufferers in the 
same cause, loved the innocent boy very 
much, and offered for any one of them to 
lie in this place in his stead, while the rest 
might take him away for a while so that he 
might recover. When he recovered, they 
said he might come back again. But these 
cruel and misguided people would not suffer 
it. They would not allow him even to walk 
a little while in the yard. The door of his 
cell being left open once, he got out into a 
narrow walk between two high walls, 
which so incensed the jailer, that he slau 
him out there, though it was in the coldest 
winter weather. 

He lived about eleven months in this hard 
manner; but his constitution gave way uu- 
der such repeated sufferings, and he closed 
his pure and virtuous life within the prison 
walls. 

Before his death his friends obtained per- 
mission to visit him. To one of these he 
said, '' Here I die innocently." And after- 
wards turning his head to his friend Thomas 
Shortland, he said, << Thomas, I have seen 
great things, don't hold me, but let me go.** 
Then after a while, he said again, ''Will 
you hold me?'- and one replied, "no, dear, 
we will not hold thee." He had oflen 
said, that one hour's sleep would cure him 
of all ; and the last words breathed from his 
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dying lips were, "now I go." He then 
stretched himself out, slept about an hour, 
and quietly yielded his spirit to him who 
gave it, and in whose service he died. 

There was a silence for some time after 
the father had concluded reading this mourn- 
ful account. The eyes of the little girls were 
moist, and the lender-hearted Jane was 
weeping with het head laid on h« spter's 
lap. . Jl* 

The mother hroke silence by saying, 
" This is indeed a sorrowful story, but there %' 
is one bright spot on which we may look. 
How very much his friends must have loved 
him, being willing lo place their bodies in 
his body's stead. And how faithfully they 
attended him, never forgetl&ig him, and j 
never being discouraged by ihaj-fibuffa'they 
met from the jailer and his wife, nor Ixom 
the governor. They must have persevered 
through great difficulties to be able to see 
him at all. Oh ! with what a healing power 
the thought of the dear love of his friends 
must have come over tbe sick and weuriet^ 
heart of James. They attended him con-' 
stantly and received his last breath," 

" Ye3,"saicli;^liwood Stewart, "at that 
time so f^rsecuted were the Friends, thai 
three or four persons were regularly ap- 
pointed by the meeting to attend to those 
who were sick and in prison. These per- 
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sous made it their business to go round 
the different prisons where Friends we 
confined, and see that they had something 
eat, and if need be, something to sleep upo 
This was so well known to be the cas 
that a very lazy man contrived to be pi 
iu prison with some Friends, that he migl 
be maintained by them ; always taking cai 
to have the best, and the most of any oi 
present. • However the Friends soon detec 
ed him ; and telling the governor he ws 
not one of their number, the governor pi 
him by himself; though he tried by tli 
most abject entreaties, such as no Frien 
would ever use, to get clear. But Frienc 
did not depend helplessly upon the exert ior 
of others. They exerted themselves to ol 
tain a living. Men who had been brougl 
up as gentlemen, employing themselves i 
the most menial offices, rather than live i 
1 idleness. They refused to do prison-wor] 

I however; for they felt it was not right the 

should be in prison, and to do prison- wor 
voluntarily, seemed like admitting the jus 
ticc of tlieir imprisonment. << But what i 
this other manuscript?" continued he, looli 
ing at Mary. 

«< I thought James Parnell's life was s 
sad and sorrowful, that I must have some 
tiling more cheerful with it, and as it is s 
short, I thought thee would be willing t 
read the second one too." << Certainly ,' 
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said her father. " Bui I must begin now, 
for I have an engagement ihis afternoon, 
and you can converse about ihem when I 
am gone." So saying he commenced. 

It was in the fifth month of the year 
1656, that t*o young women, named Mary 
Fisher and Anne Austin, arrived at Boston, 
before there had ever been a law made 
against the Quakers. But before they came 
on shore, the deputy governor, whc^ad pro- 
bably heard thai Quakers were dangeroug 
persons, sent officers on board the ship, who, 
searching their trunks and chests, took away 
about one hundred boolis which they foond^ 
and placed them at the disposal of the coiui- 
cil, which ordered them to be burnt in the 
market-place, and by the common hangman. ' 
The young women were brought ashore and 
committed to prison upon one proof onlyof 
their being Quakers. One of them, speak- 
ing to the deputy-governor, used the word 
"■fiiee," instead of you. Whereupon (hia 
sagacious and wise deputy-governor said, 
he needed no more, for he now saw they 
werS Quakers. 

They were shut up as prisoners, and sup- 
posed to be so dangerous in their doctrines, 
that a fine of five pounds was laid upon 
any one wlio should speak to them, even 
through the window. And lest this should 
not be sufficiently effectual, a board was 
nailed upon the window of lhe_gaiL That 
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religion could not have had a very strom; 
fouudatioa which the breath of two younK 
women was likely to overset. 

No one was even allowed to send tb«Bl 
victuals; but a man named Nicholas Up« 
shall, who had lived many yeafe in " 
and WR3 a member of the church then^ 
hearing with what severily they were treaU 
ed, and fearing they would starve, sent 
some miftiey to the jailer, sulficient to inui> 
chaae provision. 

Their pens, ink, and paper were taken 
from them, and they were not suffered 
have any candle diiring the night. AftW 
they had been kept in this way about fivft 
Weeks, the master of a vessel about to 
for Ens;land, was bound under the pendk^ 
of an hundred pounds (o carry them baek^, 
and to let no one speak to them while 
board his ship. Tlie jailer kept theiTjBj 
and their beds which they had brou^bQ 
them for his foes. '^'B 

Such was the treatment the Quakers 1 
met with in Boston, and this from thu handi 
of educated and professedly religious**" 
who had left the fair fields of their 
native England, for the uncultivated wi! 
of America, rather than not have liberty o 
conscience, that very liberty which thej 
now denied to the Quakers who sought ~ 
home among them. Nay ! ao far did 
animosity extend, that Nicholas Upishallt il 
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person who furnished them with m9Qey,an 
old man of good character and belonging to 
their own churcli, was fined twenly-lbree 
pounds and banished out of their jurisdic- 
tion. The line was rigidly exacted, and 
but a month allowed for his removal, al- 
though in the depth of winter. 

On leaving Boston, he went to Rhode 
Island, where an Indian prince oUered him 
a new home, saying he "would make him 
a warm house." 

This prince once asked him, " what kind 
of a God have the English who deal so 
with one another about their God ?" Well 
might the unsophisticated son of the forest 
ask this question, seeing the professed fol- 
lowers of him whom they called the " meek 
and lowly Jesus," inflicting wrong and out- 
rage upon each other, as well as striving 
*-|^gj (o exterminate his own noble 




ft "Austin we hear nothing more. 
Itary Fisher, about ibur years after she 
had been at Boston, and while she was slill ■ 
unearned, felt it to be her duty to deliver a 
message which the Lord haa sent by her to 
Sultan Mahomet the fourth; who at this 
time was encamped with his army near 

f^ Adrianople. 

^ She proceeded to Smyrna, iutenduig to 
go on from there : but the English consul at 
that place would not permit her, but sent 
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her to Venice. Still being impressed with 
the belief that she must see the sultan, she 
found another way opeu ; and, eoiag alooe, . 
made her way to ihe camp. Here she per- 
suaded a person to go lo the grand vizier, 
and tell him that an " Kqglish woman had 
come, tearing a message -from the grew 
God ttr the sultan." The vizier sent an 
answer that she should have the<opporta- 
nity of delivering it next morning. That 
evening she went into Adrianople, and next 
day early repaired lo the camp again. 

Here she was received, and conducted to 
the sultan, who sat in state, surrounded by 
his chiefs and great men, as he was used 
lo receive ambassadors. The sultan oak.- 
ed her, by his interpreters, if that WBs.tl|^ ' 
which had been told him, that she had soiDe* 
thing ti) say to him from the Lord GN? 
She answered, " Yea." Then he bade her 
speak on. But she, conlinning in l^^lPOO 
for a little white, it occurred to the mnMi 
. thai she might ba fearfnl of speaking be> 
fore so many men : and he asked her if she 
de«ired [hat any might go away beforqmhe 
spoke.^ She ahsid'ered, " No," He then de> 
sired her to speak ihe word of the I^rd to 
them and not to fear; foMhej' had goodlj 
hearts, and could bear it. He charged her J 
.10 Bpeak his word, neither more nor lei 
I he had commissioned hor with ; tax * 

rooolO bear it. 

Hie simple English maiden, imawed mod ^ 
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iindazzled with (he magnificence of an east- 
ern court, proceeded to declare in a few- 
guileless words, the testimony which she 
bore from llie Almighty. The lurbanedand 
bearded Turks listened with attentive seri- 
ousness to the word of Mary Fisher, who 
had periled her life a hundred times on her 
■way thithar with the words of life. And 
when she had huished, ihe sultan asked her 
if she had anylhing more to say. She ask- 
ed him if he understood what she did say. 
To which he answered, yes ; and that wfcat 
she had spoken was truth. 

He then invited her to stay in his coun- 
try, saying, they could not but respect one 
.who would ti^ke so much pains as lo come 
from distant England, with a message &om 
the Lord. Finding her unwilling lo stay, 
he offered her a guard as far as Conslanli- 
Doplej whither she intended to go. But she 
being firm in faith that an all-powerful 
Hand would protect her, this loo was re- 
fused; although the sultan urged it upon 
her, telling her the way was dangerous, and 
full of perils lo such a one as she ; and^hat 
'"" would not upon any account any fiarm 
uld befall her in his dominions. But 
fullyhelieving she would be preserved 
he Divine Master whom she lOved and 
served, would uol consent to any other pro- 
tection than he vouchsafed. 

Thjf Tu^be asked her what sba tha'AN^ 
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of their prophet Mahomet ? To which sh« _ 
wnswered, she knew him not, but Christ ihejgl 
true Prophet, the Son of God, the light oju 
'^e world, him she knew. Atid conceriiiiin| 
Mahomet, they might judge him to be true^l 
or false, according to the words or prophe- ^ 
cies he spoke, adding, " If ihe word that s J 
prophet speaketh cometh to pass^^ea shall I 
you know that the Lord hath setu that pro* 
phet ; hu( if it come not to pass, than ^U 
you know that the Lord neT«r sent him." 
THe Tnrks confessed ihis to b^ Iru^, uid 
Mary, having delivered her message, (1(M| 
parted from the camp. She then (ravelM>| 
to Constantinople, and thence home to £n^ ' 
l^nd, without receiving " hurt or scofll" 

To make her relation still more woi 
fql, it appears she understood not a worj | 
of any other language than her own. .Am 
besides this, we must consider that vom 
are not allowed to uncover their faces b 
fore the men ii^Turkey — a custom alfl 
impossible for her to comply with. It sc 
indeed, as if nothing less than divine a 
anca could have enabled her to pQrfonn b 
.mission. 

r After returning to England, she marti 
tftjnan named William Bayly, orwhon] 
nras said, " As he was bold uuJ 7.<:a\oua i 
)4us preaching, being willing' 
J as if he knew it was 1 1 
I lie valiant ia suffering i . 
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when called thereunto." Of Mary Fisher, 

ox rather Mary Bayly, we hear nothing 

' more ; so that she probably was permilled 

w spend the remainder of her life in quiet. 



As soon asEUwood Steward had finished 
reading this, he~ took out his watch, and ses- 
ing it was time to go, said he must leave 
them. The weather was very cold, and 
there was a Might sprinkle of snow upon 
the ground. Two or three of his daughters 
started up at once to wait upon and assist 
bim; and even little Elly dragged his great 
. warm socks out of the closet, holding on to | 
the strings and pulling them after him. 

Ellwood patted his little son's head, and 
said, "Now, Elly, I thank thee. Fatlier is 
not going very far, and it is not worth while 
to put them on." " Then we will put the 
bufKiIo robe in the carnage, any how," said- 
Rebecca, starting olf after it. 

Where there were so manv^ager hands 
lo assist, every thing was soon done ; and 
~^ B father, muffled to the ears, or rather to 
kiose aod eyes, they being ihe only fea- 
"tvisibley by the affeelionate care of his 
^^■hters, — was perniiiied lo escape from 
tti^. But after he was in (he carriage, 
Rebecca came running out lo persuade him 
B warm bricfc to keep his fe«.iicKB. 
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getting cold. This he refused, with a 
sant smile at her eagerness ; and driTii 
left her wishing she could have done s 
thing more. 

And now I must bid farewell to my 
readers^ intending, if I find them inte] 
in the "Friend's Family/' to give 
some more of the true storiop that 
Mary wrote for the cliildren, and to tell 
how Rebecca spent the five dollars i 
her father gave her for Sally Davis. 
possibly I may tell them about sister M 
weddhig, and about a little journey sh< 
afterwards. Her little sisters were al 
pleased to receive letters from hety am 
haps other children would like them t 



TBS END. 
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Sandy Foundation Shaken, 
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The True Way, by Wm. Law, 
Dell on Baptism, 
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WOOLLEY'S PENMANSHIP. 

OR THE CA.RSTAIBIA.ir aXBTEM. 

Copy Books, in five parts, per set. 
System, Part I, containing exerdscs and in- 
Ictctions, . . . « • 

Systain, Airts II.; III. and IV., each, - 
System complete, (four parts in one,) • 

Copy dips. No. 1, 2, 3, per set, 

Belifvlng that this System possesses merit ab 
other now before the public, Uw sabscriber nq 



iDvitea the iltention of Controllen and Direclora of 
lie SchootB (hento. Private teacbsTS, who bive personal 
ciperience reapecting previauB workn of tha kind, niJl 
doublless perceive \he advanlages of theaa pabUealisni. 
The simplicity and philosophical cornctness of the Oar- 
slainan System enatiies Ihe etudent to acquire a clear and 
elegant hand, and to eiecuLc the same with aurprtaing 
case and celerity. 

--.Farenla would, hj placing these books in the bands ol 
Ihoir children, find that Ihej might improve IherasolveH 
very much. The exercises and copies being printed, and 
directions for uaing them, would enable the child to learn 
the Sjalam by a moderate degren of practice, 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
T. E. Chapman, 

I have examined " Wooliey's Copy Books," dflaigned 
to facililale ibe leaching of Penmanuhip by the Car- 
atairiao syslem.'and I think them decidedly superior to uiy 
other pnblisbed copy books with which I am acquaintfd. 
' Should they be approved by the Controllers and Direc- 
tora, t shall immediately commence aaing them in Ihe 
school under my care. Very reapeclfully, 

JAME8 RHOADS. 
Principal W. W. Public School. 
April 7th, 1S4I. 
To T. Ellwood Chapman, Philadelphia. 

I bsve eiamined Wooliey's Carslaitiati Syatem ot . 
Psnmanabip, and beliaie it is calculated to facililale the 
acquisition of an easy ind correct hand, in a superior man- 
ner to any that has been adopted. 

MARY H. MIDDLETON, 
Principal of the Female department of Third Street 
Public School. 
Philadelphia, 4ma. ■ii. 1841. 

■tiemen, May, 5, 1B4I. 

|HA Biamined your books, and presume that in the 
■of a teactier acquainted with the ayslem, they may 
n valuable aida in acquiring an eaay legible hand- 
ng. Very resiieclfally, 

E. A. JONES, 
Prin. Zone St Intermediate Public School. 



Mr. T. E. Chapman, 

Dear Sir — I have cursorily examined the ' Copy Books 
you submitted to me on the "Carstairiin Syatem of Pen* 
manship, by 6. W. Woolley," and am of opinion that 
tbey are peculiazly,calculated to give freedom to thfl hud 
and to make good writeia if they are closely adhered ttk 
With much respect, I am yours, dec. 

W. G. E. AGNEW. 
Principal Zane St School, Boys' Department 
I concur with the above, L. C. SMITH, 

Principal Female Department. 

I have examined the series of " Copy Books on tha 
Carstairian system," published by T. E. Chapman, and 
consider them preferable to any thing of the kind that I 
have seen. I shall make use of them in my school, be- 
cause I am persuaded that, with reasonable care on tha 
part of the teacher, the pupil can scarcely fail to acquire 
a good business hand, by practising the exercises which 
these books contain. ELLWOOD WALTERsi. 

No. 187 Bowery. 

I concur with the sentiments of approbation as above 
expressed by Ellwood Walters, and purpoi^e to introduce 
the said Copy Books into the school under my care im- 
mediately. D. J. GRISCOM. 

Prin. N. Y. Mo. Meeting School, 

Philadelphia, April 27, 1841. 
^ Dear Sir — I have examined your series of Copy Book*, 
and from having partially pursued the same system for 
several months, have no hesitation in saying thut it pos- 
6e:j8C8 decided ad vantages over the aaual meiboddof wriun| 
as taught in our schools, and that if your Copy Books ax«' 
introduced by the Board of Controllers, it will soon be the 
onlv system made use of. Foum, &c.t 

WILSON H. PVLE. 
Principal N. E. Public ^^chooL 
I tukc pleasure in itating that I have examined Wool- 
ley *h 'new Hy»tcin of Writing Books, and consider 
an improveqpont upon the common bookn in use, 
culatcd to abridge thn trduoui dlUieM of teachers. 

8. B. RITTENHOUSW 
Principal Havre de Grace Acndi 
August IS, 1S4'^. 
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